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anyone can grow... 






anywhere 







You simply cannot go wrong 
with Daylilies. Throughout the 
entire length and breadth of 
all 48 states... . 

Daylilies flourish with minimum 
care. 

Bloom beautifully and profusely 
year after year. 


Are true perennials that last 
a lifetime. 















What more could anyone want 
for his garden? 







Be sure to get started with day- 






lilies this spring. Our extra heavy 






Oregon grown plants will bloom 






this year. 










25¢ 64-PAGE COLOR CATALOG 25c | 


Over 100 true-to-life color illustrations 

featuring latest introductions of IRISES, | 
DAYLILIES, ROSES, PEONIES, ASTERS | 
AND LILIES. Many exclusives available | 
; 










only from WALTER MARX GARDENS. 

Don't miss this most beautiful and in- | 
formative catalog. Sent free if you | 
order from this ad. 
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FANCIER’S COLLECTION ALL COLORS DAYLILY COLLECTION 


For those who already have daylilies and want to add some If you are primarily interested in lots of color and a maximum 
of the best recent introductions, we heartily recommend the 
following selections. 

RED SEA. New velvety wine red. Very rich. 

COLONIAL DAME. Big light yellow with mahogany red 


eye zone. Nothing like it. 
COPPER SUNSET. 1956 introduction of vivid copper red. 
L fl in abund ’ 2. 2s 
a i oeanapgga agar 9 10 varieties au ditterent and labeled $3.00 


PINK LUSTRE. Lovely wide-petaled fulvous pink. 20 gia $5 00 
NARANJA. One of the finest deep yellows. Immense varieties all different and labeled. . . 


ruffled flowers. 
TAMARA. Most striking bicolor —of creamy yellow ORDER NOW. WE CAN SHIP ANYWHERE 


and maroon. 
as ; AT ANY TIME. 
coe 6 varieties {ce mt #17 $10.00 


ALL PLANTS LABELED e ALL ORDERS SHIPPED POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 


hdl Vee Gpardlens Box 38-H,’ Boring, Oregon 






number of plants for your money, this offer should fill the bill. 





Every collection will include different varieties of our selection 
in shades of RED, COPPER, WINE, SALMON and GOLD. Well- 


rooted field divisions that will bloom the first year. 


















INVITES YOU TO ATTEND THE ANNUAL 


Sees Sesto 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


JUNE 16 to JUNE 30 


Our Rose Garden is at its most beautiful from 


June 25th on — be sure to see it then... and 


it is open to the public until October 15th 





ROSE FESTIVAL 
ATTRACTIONS: 


@ More than 15 acres of 
the world’s finest Mod- 
ern Roses ... Hybrid 
Teas, Floribundas, 
Tree Roses, Climbers, 
Novelties, All-Amer- 
ica Winners 


Important rose vari- 
eties growing under 
ideal conditions 


4 new home-size rose 
gardens — showing 
you how you can use 
roses to best advan- 
tage in your garden 


Magnificent 400-ft. 
Perennial Border 


Famous radio stars 
—and special events 


Our attendants al- 
ways willing to help 
you solve your garden- 
ing problems 


Here are some scenes from 
our beautiful Rose Garden 


Reserve Your FREE COPY of J&P’s New Fall 1957 


CATALOG OF ROSES! 


In a few weeks, our brand-new Fall 1957 
Catalog of Roses and Perennials will be 
ready for general distribution. To make 
sure that you receive your free copy, mail 
the coupon at once—and we will send you 
a copy as soon as it comes off the press. 
You won’t want to miss this exciting new 
issue—for it contains all the brand-new 
J&P Roses—as well as all the established 
favorites—plus scores of hardy J&P Per. 
ennials—plus money-saving group Offers, 
planting hints, etc. Remember—to re- 
serve your free copy, mail coupon NOW, 


Newark 


fackson and Derkins Co. wew'vore 


June 1957 


HOW TO GITTO J&P 

Newark, NEW YORK, is on 

Route 31, between Syracuse 

and Rochester. Or, Route 88, 

East Exit 42 or West Exit 

43, if you are on the Thru- 

way. Also on the main lines 

of the New York Central 

R.R. and Greyhound Busses. 

[in - ia TET 

JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
1 31 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 

I Please reserve for me a FREE copy of your big, new 
| Fall 1957 Rose Catalog, picturing and describing the 
newest and best in easy-to-grow J&P Modern Roses 

| and Perennials...all in full natural color. I am to 

1 receive my copy as soon as it comes off the press, 
I 
! 
I 
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Name.......... 


Address 


Ee ee 


City Tone State.. 
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For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby 
At Walp le Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's designs ¢ Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion « Greater variety « More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 
terms 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


WILMINGTON, MASS. + 234 LOWELL ST 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS 
395 SHAKER RD. * Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 











The New 
GARDEN POOL 
GLASPOOL 


Rugged Fiberglas 
molkied in 
tractive free 
4% long d 
and 15°’ 
pering to 4” varies 
in depth to suit all 
aquatics as 
built in boxes for 
plants. 
Easily installed no plumbing ust dig a hole, 
position pool level, with top of ground. Wide flange 
top keeps dirt out 


Cost $44.50 — F.O.B. Warren, R. I. 
Production Plastics Corp., Box 148, Warren, R. |. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


I had “brown patch” on my lawn last 
summer. What causes it and what control 
measures can I use? 

Brown patch is a fungus disease 
which turns large patches of lawn 
brown in summer. It is promoted by hot, 
humid conditions, and a well-watered 
lawn is more apt to have it than one 
which is allowed to dry out. Apply a 
turf fungicide as soon as this trouble is 
evident and continue to use it every 10 
days until the end of September, if 
need be. Reduce watering if possible, 
and check drainage to see that it is satis- 
factory. With a change of weather, the 
condition corrects itself. 


Should I cut back the stalks of my ma- 
donna lilies immediately after flowering 
or should I let them turn brown? I find 
them unattractive. 

Since the foliage of lilies, as with 
other bulbs, is needed to manufacture 
food for next season's flower buds, the 
stalks should be allowed to ripen. They 
need not necessarily turn brown, but 
may be cut back when they are en 
tirely yellow. If you find them unattrac- 
tive, camouflage them by planting tall- 
growing perennials nearby. 


I have two apparently healthy English 
hawthorns that look good until mid-sum- 
mer when their leaves begin to turn brown 
and drop. I can find only Japanese beetles 
on them, which I spray with DDT. What 
is the trouble? 

The browning of the foliage is due to 
the apple-cedar rust disease, which re- 
quires two hosts, apples, hawthorns and 
similar trees, along with junipers, to 
complete its life cycle. One method of 
control is avoid planting the two kinds 
of plants together and this includes the 
so-called red cedar, which is a true 
juniper (Juniperus virginiana). The 
other control method is to spray both 
hosts with ferbam regularly. 


Is it permissible to prune flowering dog- 
wood? If so when should it be done? 

To promote the development of 
flower buds and to make for better air 
circulation, it is advisable to prune flow- 
ering dogwood from time to time, es- 
pecially if specimens grow thickly. This 
should be done just after flowering is 
‘over to allow next year’s buds enough 
time to form. Unless dogwoods receive 
sufficient sunlight and air, the crowded 
inner branches tend to die back. 


June 1957 
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Fertilizing your lawn with the new chemical 


— 


a fertilizers is the modern 


way to renew tired 
lawns, restore the rich, 


green carpet-like beauty. 


It takes just minutes when you use 
a Hayes Lawn Sprayer because mizx- 
ing, proportioning and application 
are all done automatically using the 
water power from your garden hose. 
You get precision performance, 
accuracy in spray mixture and uni- 
form distribution over the entire 
lawn area. 
APPROVED by leading manufacturers 
of garden chemicals for use with 
their products. Hayes —and only the 
Hayes—has been awarded this 
remarkable endorsement. 
At your nursery, hardware or 
garden supply dealer. 
HAYES LAWN SPRAYERS. For ferti- 
lizers, lawn moth solutions, fungi- 
cides, weed killers, herbicides, etc. 


Available in four models. 
From $2.95. 


HAYES GARDEN SPRAYERS. For insecti- 
cides, fungicides, crabgrass killers, 
fly, ant and termite control. Avail- 
able in 14%, 3, 4, 6 and 12 gal. sizes. 
From $2.95. 








Containers You Will 
Be Proud to Own 


IMPORTED 
ITALIAN POTTERY URN 


The finish is a dull earthy tone 
with soft dull green shading. 
The craftsmanship of the curved 
handle is superb. It is even oa 
showpiece without flowers. Use 
it in poirs on your montel. 
Proper for Church Arrange- 


Comes in three sizes 
10°’ high, 8 
8°’ high, 6°* dia 
Poir. . eogec 
6" high, 3%" dia... 
Pair ecee 
Postpaid 


COMPOTE 


For flowers or plants com 
plete with liner. Dia. 4 
inches. Height 5% inches 

$4.50 Postpaid 


Beautiful Mahogany Finish 


FRANKLIN 
RECTANGULAR 
STOVE TOP 


IN EARTHY TONE 
RESEMBLING OLD 
IRON 


Ribbed design. 7% inches long, 5% inches wide, 
5 inches high $6.00 Postpaid 
TALL VASE HOLDER Fits any vase from 3” to 
r) across. Of green 
enameled metal. Rustproof....... 
32-page catalog available (10 cents) picturing 
everything for Flower Composition. Accessories, 
Bases, Books, Containers, Dried Materials, Japanese 
containers and books 


FLORAL ART 


Highland Station, Post Office Box 394-H6 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Protect Plants from Dog Damage 
This new CHAPERONE automatic spray can 


akes America ivorite dog repellent 
ise. It's the humane way 
gr rampled flower 
garbage ‘ dogs KEI 
mor ize, only $1.49 
f ut can Liqui 
SHINE Shempoo — “ 
’ Rub in 


logs wi pe 


Send No Money Order C.O.D., or send check 
| we'll pay postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 39H, So. Sudbury, Maas. 





Add Color & Charm to Your 
Flower Garden With Our 


Garden Windmill 


Sturdily Made + Beautiful, Everlasting 
Concrete « Rush Your Order Today 


Sent Postpaid— Only $] 3.98 


ORNAMENTS BEAUTIFUL 


Box 138 Belleville, Michigan 
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“DIRECTOR” CHAIR COVERS 

Simple to put on—rugged enough to last for years, 
these attractive coverings (18 ounce-per-square-yard 
sailcloth) are designed for a chair seat approximately 
16” by 26” and a chair back 7” by 22”. Coverings 
have white piping along edges and are available in 
red, blue, turquoise, green, coral, white, black or yel- 
low. Match up your chairs in the color of your 
choice! Only $2.50 per set ppd. Slip-on back, tack-on 
seat. Ematol Products Co., Box 95J, South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 


EARTHENWARE LANTERN 

Stops conversation in mid-air! Sculptured 
contemporary lantern adds a flattering 
glow to dinner table or buffet. Tiny hole 
in back enables hanging on wall or fas- 
tening to exterior of house. The “right- 
light” for patio parties! Comes complete 
with insect-repelling citronella candle, 
measures 912” high, 7” diameter. Natu- 
ral ivory speckled finish. $5.95, plus 50¢ 
postage. Leslie Creations, Dept. 575, La- 
fayette Hill, Pa. 


NEW—FOR SALADS 

You're an expert garden salad chef with 
the new Sala-Tossa! Makes every salad 
a chef’s delight! Completely unique, it is 
made up of two 10” molded polyethy- 
lene bowls that form one leak-proof con- 
tainer. To prepare salad, place dressing 
in cup in bottom of bow! marked for 2, 3, 
4 or 6 servings. No spilling or splash- 
ing. Tumble action flavor-coats greens 
quickly, completely. Ideal for picnics, bar- 
becues. Choose black, white or green. 
Complete, postpaid, only $2.95: 2 for 
$5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Heman 
Ely, Jr., Dept. 46, P. O. Box 62, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


HANDSOME SUNDIAL 


[his distinctive sundial makes a hand- 
some focal point in any garden. It is 
solid bronze, and almost as enduring as 
Father Time himself. It bears a charming 
motto such as “Let others tell of storms 
and showers, [ll only mark your sunny 
hours!” This it does, without even a tick 
to mar the peace of a garden. It’s fin- 
ished in natural bronze, with polished 
bronze lettering, numerals and winged 
hourglass above the inscription. 7” di- 
ameter, $8.95; 9” diameter, $13.50 post- 
paid. Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., 538 
Madison Ave., Dept. 659, New York 
Da, Ws. Bs 
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READERS’ SS ae 
QUESTIONS ee wits 
ANSWERED " “I like the liquid 


WEEDONE!” 
H 
I do not seem to have much success with 
browallia. Plants are healthy, but do not ~ ; Fa 
flower until late in the season. “Make mine 
To assure yourself of early bloom, 
browallia should be started indoors in the new dry 
; oumiee 
a sunny window or a greenhouse. It es é 
requires more time than other annuals WEEDONE! 7 
ce H t< | es Pa 
to develop, and unless given this heac Pe ; 

. : : , ld) al 
start, you will miss out on its lovely 
blue flowers. Give plants good soil, ei- 
ther in a sunny or partly shaded, but 


sheltered, location. Perhaps you may be 
able to procure potted plants from a 


_ 
- 


- 
al 


greenhouse even now. 








I want to introduce summer-flowering 
shrubs around my summer home. What 
are some that I may look for and study 
this season for planting this autumn and 
next spring? 

Shrubs that will give you color from 
late June until frost include the rose of 
sharons, summer-sweet or clethra, hy 
drangeas in variety, vitexes or chaste 
trees, lespedezas, glory-bower or clero- 
dendron, mint shrub or elsholtzia, 
stewartias, hypericums, potentillas, but- 
terfly-bushes, caryopteris or blue-beard, 
jersey-tea or ceanothus, summer-flower- 
ing spireas, like Anthony Waterer, mea- 
dow-sweet and steeple-bush, and the 
\ugust-flowering tamarix, T. pentandra. 
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Can you tell me why peonies trans- 
planted early this spring failed to bloom? 


Buds appeared but they did not develop. 
Plants are healthy looking. Whether you prefer to use 


Peonies need to be moved in the fall 4 a sprayer or a spreader, your 
in order to give them time to become # weed killer can always be 
pe tng a waa Bees —}Y — Weedone. For Weedone now 
the flowering stage. ]f weeD KILLIN) fe Ss comes in not one, but two forms 
: ES —liquid, for applicator; dry, for 
spreader. Either way, because of 
- Weedone’s special formula, 
To keep a corsage at home, is it better ° - you get a fast, sure, permanent 


to leave it as it is or to take it apart and > i 
put the flower stems in water? Weedone Easy Weed- spreader — 5- kill. Weeds stay killed and grass 
grows strong and healthy. 


You should definitely not break the Away Applicator 59¢ Ib. bag $1.98 
corsage apart, as the flowers in many Larger sizes available 


cases will have no stems at all. What 
you see as stems are wires covered with 
floral tape. You will find that corsages 
will keep very well, even for days, if 
they are covered with wax paper and 
then placed in boxes which are kept 
in the warmest part of the refrigerator. 


This is at the bottom and not the top 


where the freezer is located. Cellophane 
bags, in which corsages are often re- S$ eeds Kind to Grass 
‘ B eoe 


ceived are ideal containers in which 


to keep them, as they are airtight. | AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. St. Joseph, Mo. » AMBLER, PA. + Niles, Calif, 
June 1957 Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 303 

















THE ANSWER 


Yow: 
TO ALL 


Your Sprinkler Needs 


IRRI-KIT 


r 


* LAWNS 
* GARDENS 
* GREENHOUSES 


The All-Aluminum IRRI-KIT is your 
answer to on-the-surface sprinkler 
needs and adaptable to your 
present hose connection. No in- 
stallation costs or problems. 


do it yourself 
*® All lightweight portable 
aluminum 


%& Features especially designed 
RAINBIRD SPRINKLERS 


*% Adaptable to your present hose 
connection 

* No installation costs or problems 

*% Efficient coverage at all 
pressures 

% Compact—light— weighs 20 
pounds 

% The IRRI-KIT covers 1200 square 
feet 

*% Adaptable to any yard or 
gorden 


*%& Open stock available on all 
parts 


LAST FOREVER—EASY TO STORE 
AND COST SO LITTLE 





SEE ACTUAL ADVANTAGES OF | 
IRRI-KIT IN OUR GARDENS 
“A Working Model At Work” 


Bartlett Gardens 


349 Essex Street, Hamilton, Mass. 
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— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 


EARLE DILATUSH —Robbinsville 3,N. J. 
MOSQUITO 





Books reviewed on this page may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


How to Grow Roses 
THe Compcete Book oF Roses. By 

Dorothy H. Jenkins. Bantam Books, 

New York. 114 pp. 35 cents. 

Miss Jenkins is a recognized garden 
authority. When she writes a rose book 
can be obtained on the news 
35 cents, there is little rea- 


which 
stands for 
son why the amateur rose grower should 
make mistakes. The book is compact, 
of course, and the type is rather small, 
but every feature involved in the grow 
ing of roses is covered in detail and for 
all parts of the country. The illustra- 
tions include eight pages in full color. 


For Pleasure and Profit 

Mushroom Growing Today. By F. C. 
Atkins. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 200 pp. $4.50. 
Mushroom growing is attracting wide 

England, where this book 

and where the author is 
authority. Though his 

guide in 


interest in 
was written 
a recognized 
book cannot be 
this country, where conditions are dit 
ferent, there is much that our growers 
should find helpful. According to the 
author, mushrooms have greater food 


used as a 


value than commonly believed. 


Old-fashioned Roses 
Tue Ovp Surus Roses. By Graham S. 

Thomas. C. T. Branford Co., New 

York. 224 pp. $6.50. 

The search for old and forgotten roses 
has strong nostalgic appeal for garden- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic. Twenty 
years ago, E. A. Bunyard wrote a de- 
lightful book on this subject, which 
has long been out of print. Now, Mr. 
Thomas has done us a notable service 
with this worthwhile volume, carefully 
and thoroughly put together. Eighteen 
color plates and 21 black and white 
photographs illustrate the text. The au- 
thor has had the assistance of Dr. C. C. 
Hunt of Cambridge University in pur- 
suing the evolution of the rose. Many 
of the old favorites he describes are 
available in this country from special- 
ists, and the current interest in this 
country in restoring old gardens indi- 
cates that limited quantities of other 
kinds will be propagated. This is a 
book for all who are true devotees of 
the rose. 


All About Carnations 
Carnations For Everyman. By Mantagu 
C. Allwood. Charles Branford Co., 
Boston, Mass. 143 pp. $2.00. 
Carnations are important plants in 
English gardens, as shown by this little 
book, which has through nine 
printings. Grown under glass, 
Mr. Allwood discusses that phase of 
culture, too. Not a guide for American 
gardeners, the book con- 
tains helpful suggestions. 


gone 
mostly 


nevertheless 


Two Popular Flowers 
RHODODENDRON AND CAMELLIA YEAR 

Book. London: Royal Horticultural Society 

$7.65. 

Gardeners who are devoted to rhodo- 
dendrons and camellias and who know 
their plants by name will enjoy this 100- 
page book, with its rambles through fa- 
mous gardens, its cultural information and 
its beautifully printed illustrations. The 
book extends its contents from England 
to New Zealand, American 


contributions, including a 
Rhododendron occidentale, native to the far 


with several 


discussion of 


West, and the parent of a lovely race of 
Iron originated in 


the United States, is reported from Eng- 


hybrids. sequestrene, 
land as successful in combatting chlorosis 


in rhododendrons. 


For Fruit Fanciers 
Fruir Crops. By Harry 
\icGraw Hill 


Tore, Pax te 


DISEASE OF 
Warren’ Anderson. 
Book Co., Inc., Neu 
501 pp. $8.50. 
According to Prof. Anderson, who writes 

from the University of Illinois, the only 
comprehensive book previously published 
on the diseases of fruit crops is now 36 
vears old. Recent information on this sub 
ject has been available until now only in 
bulletins and articles in specialized publi 
cations. Prof. Anderson has classified and 
documented up-to-date data on fruit dis 
eases in this volume, which will be wel 
comed by commercial growers and by stu 
dents. In addition it is not too scientific 
for use by any serious gardener. 


Harbingers of Spring 

SNOWDROPS AND SNOWFLAKES. By 
F. C. Stern. The Royal Horticul 
tural Society, London, Eng. 128 pp. 


Much more attention is given to snow 
drops and snowflakes in the British Isles 
than in this country. The ease with which 
they can be cultivated overseas and th« 
fact that they bloom in in the 
colder months makes them popular on the 
large estates and in home gardens. That 
is the reason, no doubt, for this hand- 
some and noteworthy book with its wealth 
of illustrations and its botanical studies of 
species wholly unknown to most American 
gardeners. Cultural suggestions and histor- 
ical data add to the value of the book, 
which should increase the interest of gard- 
eners in this country in these carly bloom- 
ing plants. 


masses 
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Broad View of Horticulture 
FUNDAMENTALS OF HorticuLTURE. By 
J. B. Edmond, A. M. Musser & F. S. 
Andrews. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, N. Y. 456 pp. $6.75 
[his comprehensive textbook has al- 
ready proved its value, and the second 
edition has been so revised as to make it 
increasingly useful. The authors present 
a well-balanced view of the entire field of 
horticulture, with a discussion of the 
leading crops. There are many helpful il- 


lustrations. 


Increase Your Plants 
PLanr PropaGcaTion. By John P. Mahls- 
tede and Ernest S. Haber. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 413 pp. $7.50. 
\ book has been needed to set forth 
all the new techniques in plant propaga- 
tion, including mist control, the use of 
polyethylene and new methods of produc- 
ing hybrids. The two authors, both on the 
staff at Iowa State College, have covered 
these subjects in detail in this large text 
book. At the same time, they have out 
lined the fundamentals which make for 
success or failure in the propagation of 


plants 


Charm of Old Roses 
The Old Shrub Roses. By Graham 
Stuart Thomas. Charles T. Branford 
Co., Boston, Mass. 202 pp. $6.50. 
Tantalizing about this excellent book, 
by an English author, is that it creates 
an intense desire for roses not easily 
obtainable, at least in this country. Yet 
rose growers and enthusiasts will find 
it pleasant reading. 


The Wonder of It 

THe River or Lire. By Rutherford 
Platt. Simon and Schuster, Neu 
York. 309 pp. $5.00. 


When one reads that a toad can 
lower its eyeballs through a trap door 
in its head and use them to hold a worm 
in its mouth, one begins to understand 
the broad approach to natural history 
which is found in Mr. Platt’s latest 
book. Here is the story of earth’s com- 
pany of living things and their mirac- 
ulous power to survive and multiply. 
It tells of a fish that climbs trees, of 
elephants which communicate when 
miles apart, of plants that travel and 
bees with brains spread between their 
necks, their wings and their legs. 
(Through it all, the author develops the 
theme that all living creatures are con 
structed on the same general plan and 
endowed with the same basic drives. 
It is a thoughtful book that is both in- 
formative and entertaining. 





When Patronizing 
Our Advertisers 


Please Mention Horticulture 
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“FOR PERFECT ROSES | RECOMMEND 
Le TIME-TESTED TRI-OGEN* 


DR. CYNTHIA WESTCOTT 


-/ 


author of The Gardener's Bug Book 





For Complete 


__ ROSE PROTECTION 


1ESTED 


Tri-Ogen 


Ae 


Time-tested and proven to be the most effec- 
tive stimulant for bigger, brighter blooms, 
vigorous foliage and longer producing bush- 
es, Tri-ogen is the only quick, sure way to 


TRI-OGEN 3-WAY ROSE SPRAY. 


‘The most thorough, economical 


and complete rose spray avail- 
able. Recommended for general 
garden use. Three-way protec- 
tion. 1. Kills insects, 2. Stops 
fungus disease, 3. Feeds plants. 
Season kits $1.69 up. 


TRI-OGEN 3-WAY ROSE DUST. 
Powerful insecticide-fungicide 
combination for those who prefer 
to dust rather than invest in spray 
equipment. Extra large 10 oz. re- 
fillable gun $.98. Also in cans 

$1.19 and up. 


y 
‘tae 


protect your roses and keep them 
free from black spot, mildew, and 
insect pests. Easy to apply and 
economical too. It is all that is 
needed for complete rose protec- 
tion. Available in three handy 
forms . . . spray, dust or bomb. 
Recommended by leading rosari- 
ans everywhere. 


TRI-OGEN 3-WAY ROSE FOOD. 
A scientifically-balanced, rose 
growing blend. Contains Hor- 
mones, Vitamin B,; and vital 
trace elements. Quick tonic 
effect and lasting benefits as- 
sures more active root systems, 
sturdier growth and more de- 
pendable blooms. Works won- 
ders on flowers, vegetables, 
lawns. 5-lb. bag only $.89. 


TRI-OGEN ROSE AND 
FLOWER GARDEN BOMB. 
Famous Tri-ogen spray at finger 
tip control for complete work 
saving protection, Large 12 oz. 

bomb only $1.49. 


Write today for our free booklet, “How to Grow Big Beautiful Roses.” 
Rose Manufacturing Company, !312-67 Ogen Building, Beacon, N. Y. 











Summer never ends in an 
UCT RULE) 
“Garden Under Glass” 


Grow exotic flowers all winter long! 
Make colorful floral arrangements for 
your home every day of the year. 
Extend the enjoyment of your flower- 
growing hobby around the calendar. 


Famous Everlite teatures: 
@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 


Choice of lean-to or full-size models 


. 

* 

@ Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
e 

o 


Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model hown, $572.00 with door. Other models 


14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 








EVERLITE 
ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Represented by 
NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 


Route 3, Hanever, Mass., Phone: Taylor 6-2545 


Write for Booklet H-57 











PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 


d have it ready for 


BETTER 


Buy your seed no 
your mid-summer sowing, but uf 


PANSIES than your neighbors, plant: 


is nearly he 
you want 


T 
H 


This world famous strain produces 4-inch ruffled blooms 
oloring, heavy texture and long stems 
Cultural are Market 
seeds, Mixed, $1.00 


of true stoc wder dir ot the 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, 38-H, Canby, Oregon 
306 


of wonderful 
ing Suggestions, FREE. Packet 500 


yw. $6.00: 1 oz. $12.20. To be sure 


wiginator 


Growing Peas 
Showed the H ‘ay 


Jules Janick, Purdue University 
100 YEARS 


LMOST 
A when our country 


in the closing days of the great Civil 
War, a substitute high teacher 
in a small town in a part of Europe 
that then Austria, but is now 
Czechoslovakia, presented a paper at 
the local Society of Natural Science. 
It was modestly entitled “Experiments 
in Plant Hybridization”. The audience 
listened with respect but were not im- 


AGO, at a time 
was involved 


school 


was 


For more than 30 years, the work of this 
keen observer remained unnoticed in the 


field of biology. 


pressed. Perhaps it was stuffy; perhaps 
the lack of interest was a natural con- 
dinner. There 
no dis- 


much 
Chere 


sequence of too 
were no questions. was 
cussion. 

Che paper was published in the jour- 
nal of the society and copies of it found 
their way all over the world, including 
many libraries of the United States, 
with a conspicuous amount of inatten- 
thirty-five years this paper 
was destined to be unnoticed. It was 
not lost, for its titke was included in 

list of papers on plant hybridization. 
It was simply ignored until, in the 
year 1900 three biologists working in- 
dependently came across this paper. 

To their everlasting credit, they un- 
derstood what they had read and gave 
recognition to the author for discover- 
they were on the verge of 
doing. These three men, famous in 
their own day, are remembered today 
primarily for rediscovering the work 
of a man who was unable to pass his 
biology exam to obtain his regular high 
school teacher's license! 


tion. For 


ing what 


Wale Jatpole 




































































PROTECT 
your privacy and property 


Visit one of our 3 spacious display grounds 
or write or phone for free 12 page Fence 
Catalog, containing 50 pictures of Wai 
pole Fences in use. Prices included. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences * small buildings * rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. ¢ 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 
WILMINGTON, MASS. ¢ 234 LOWELL ST. 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 
EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
395 SHAKER RD. © Tel, LAUREL 5-3349 








ere BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











You Are Invited to Join 
THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Member $2.00 eax 
Includes GOURD BULLETIN, Pub. 3 times a year 
Gourd Seeds — 25 cents a packet 
25 cents 
35 cents 


hip dues h year 


ABC of Gourd Cultivation 
Bluepr 


Books-—Gourds of S. E 


it of trellis for gourds 


Indians — Speck 


FOR PLANTS 
EASIER-QUICKER-CHEAPER THAN TYING 
Holds in place better — is hind 
to plant stems. Mail $1 bill 
for two 500 inch green rolls. 
W. Coast 1864 So. 120th St. Seattle 88. Wash. | 
GRO-QUICK 347 W. Superior. Chicago 10. Ill 





Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Streets 
Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 
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The paper was destined to give rise | 

to genetics, a science that has unified | r the Best n 

all biology and has had ramifications | or 0ses 
into every field’ including physics, 
chemistry, and the social sciences. The | - : ' 

origins of this paper were to be found | — ou ver 
in a small garden. There, a man who | ie 

loved plants, began investigating the 


different varieties of garden peas of- dis / Grew i 
a = e 


fered for sale by seedsmen. 











These plants he fondly referred to a : 
as “my children” were nothing extraor- & Z ‘ 
. > st. ? e + 
dinary [They were substantially the 7 . Fm RA*PID-GRO Makes Roses 
Perform Miracles 


Give your roses a steady diet of 
RA-PID-GRO for up to twice as 


same edible peas we grow in our gar 
dens today. What was extraordinary 


was the way he _ investigated these ‘ : 
plants. This simple man took a giant - a many blooms... three or four times 

f -d. WI | lid . more new growth... giant, healthy 
step forward. nat he did now seems . ‘ plants such as you’ve never 


obvious, but until then, and in fact , dreamed possible. It’s so easy 
not until forty years later, were these with RA+PID-GRO! Just sprinkle 
things done. He counted! This man, or spray on your rose plants every 

ten days. Feeds thru the buds, 
who was to remain unrecognized in stems and leaves. Feeds faster! 
his lifetime combined the gardener’s Feeds roses what they need... 


skill with plants, the scientists curios- | Does Wonders for Entire Garden = v2" 274 how they need it. 


Send for FREE leaflet 


ity, plus an abundance of logical crea- 
tive thinking which in retrospect is Best Plant Food You Can Use ¢ a Antiiotics 
called common sense, a method of No matter what you grow in your garden, , — 
RA+*PID-GRO is all you need to keep every- 
tor is that it is uncommon. thing growing perfectly. Contains not just 
3 or 4 plant nutrients, but 21 elements, trace 

From this small garden. and it was elements, vitamins and hormones. Annuals 

gr lies . “9 grow taller with more flowers, bigger flowers. 
small, barely 20 x 120 feet, came the Vegetables have faster, more tender growth. 
and principles of the sci- | Lawns respond like magic to RA*PID-GRO’s 
fast, direct leaf feeding. Don’t risk a disap- 
: ; _ | pointment with so-called ‘‘wonder’’ products. 
inheritance. It involves a study of the When a better plant food is made, RA+*PID- 
similarities and differences between liv- | GRO will be the first to make it! 
ing things. It is a science that has 


opened man’s eyes. It has become a | EASIEST PLANT FOOD TO USE! 


subic ct W hose basic principles involy e Spray it on! Sprinkle it on! Combine it with 
: , 49 your insecticides! Use a hose-end sprayer, a 
lurn to page o 10 hand sprayer, a sit nhc Mm sprayer or on eonies ary 
atering can. It doesn’t matter how you apply 
RAs PID*GRO just as long as you dissolve it in 
water according to simple directions...and then 
just get it on any part of the plant. RA*PID*GRO 
does all the rest! Feeds everything it touches! 
It’s the easiest plant food to use. The fastest 
one to make your plants “jump”’...the pleasant- 
est one to handle...and it does the most good 
in the shortest time. 


RA-PID-GRO CORP., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


KOEIDSRO 


Get RA*PID-GRO from Your Garden Supply Store or Nurseryman NOW 


— Btandard of Quafity 


In 


DELPHINIUM 


THE WORLD OVER 


The Pacific Strain of Delphinium 

hybrids have been world-renown- 

>. ed for their highest quality for 

4e ee ae ae Ww “ over 25 years. Consistent flower 
CATAL ° : show winners whenever entered. 


AVAILABLE . 
Write for it today! Vetterle & Reinelt 
, Dept. H, Capitola, California 


Fresh seed from new crop 
available by August Ist. 


thinking whose only distinguishing fac 


foundation 
ence of genetics. Genetics deals with 


He grew peas in this garden 
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Aluminum 
GREENHOUSES” 


WALDO 


101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Greenhouse models for less than 
$500 7 leas than $300. WALDOR Greenhouse gardening 
is easier; a relaxing, year ‘round hobby or family project. 
Something to show friends! Extra income, too. All styles, 
sizes, for home or commercial growers. Prefabricated, 
simply erected, extended with only wrench and screw- 
driver. No rot, no rust, no painting. 10-yr. Guarantee. 
Send 25c, NEW 4-color CATALOG. 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Dept. 1806 Salem, Mass. 


POSEY BOARDS | 





fruit arrangements. 

20°’ x il $4.50 14". x 9” $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 








Start a “‘Carefree”’ 
Summer Lawn Now — 


MEYER Z-52 
ZOYSIA 


Can Be Planted Anytime 
During the Summer 


Have a lawn that will be as beautiful in July and 
August as it is in May and June...a lawn that 
never requires expensive reseeding ...or wasted 
time and money trying to kill crabgrass and weeds. 
Meyer Zoysia stays a rich green all summer long; 
heat and drought will not affect it. ORDER YOUR 
MEYER ZOYSIA NOW. 


GUARANTEED to GROW or replaced with- 
ovt charge. LOW POSTPAID PRICES 


LAWN GRASS = fr" Mio 


Vienna, 


FDEVELOPMENT (0. vieoins 


Please ship me genuine, guoranteed Meyer 2-52 Zoysia. 
100 Plugs $ 5.95 Postpaid 
100 Plugs & Plugger $ 8.45 Postpaid 

$14.95 Postpaid 

300 Plugs & Plugger $17.45 Postpaid 
1000 Plugs & Plugger, $35.00 F.O.B. Vienna, Va. 
West of Miss. River, add 50¢ per 100 plugs for extra 


shipping cost 
(Highest Quality, Heavy Duty, Step-On Plugger) 


» 
ae 


enclosed (Sorry, No C.O.D.'s) 














It’s Rose Show Tine 


ILLINOIS 


Lincoln. June 2. Central Illinois Rose 
Soc. Show, Lincoln High School Gym. 

Lombard. June 16. Chicago Regional 
Rose Soc. District No. 2, 6th Annual Rose 
Show, Lombard State Bank. 

Markham. June 15. Markham Garden 
Club Show, Markham Park School. 

Moline. June 9. Tri-City Men’s Rose & 
Garden Club, 17th Annual Show, Masonic 
Temple, 18th St. & 7th Ave., 1:30-8:30 
P.M. 

Streator. June 8. Ullinois Valley 
Soc., Ist Annual Rose Show, Sherman 
School, Kent & Wisconsin Sts., 1:30-7:30 
P.M. 


Rose 


INDIANA 


1-2. Indianapolis 
Show, Holcomb 


Indianapolis. June 
Rose Soc., 7th Annual 
House, Butler University. 

Indianapolis. June 8-9. Hillsdale Land- 
scape Co., 17th Annual Rose Festival. 


KANSAS 


2. Wyandotte County 
Kelly-Williams Motor 


Kansas City. June 
Rose Soc. Show, 
Co., 2-9 P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. Tune 24-25. New England Rose 
Soc. Show, Horticultural Hall. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit. June 8-9. Detroit Rose Soc. 
Show, Detroit Historical Museum, Wood- 
ward & Kirby Sts. 

Grand Rapids. June 12-13. Grand Val- 
ley Soc., 4th Annual Show, Civic 
Auditorium. 

Grand Rapids. June 16. West Michigan 
tosarians Show, Public Museum. 

Kalamazoo. June 15. Kalamazoo 
Soc. Show, Kalamazoo College Gym., 1200 
Academy St. 


Rose 


Rose 


Missouri 


St. Joseph. June 2. Rosarians of the 
Midland Empire Show, Miller's Chevrolet 
Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln. June 2. Cornhusker Rose Soc., 
10th Anniversary Show, First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Building, 1235 N. St. 


New York 


Buffalo. June 16. Greater Buffalo Rose 
Soc. Show. 

Buffalo. June 22-23. Niagara Frontier 
tose Soc. Show, Albright Art Gallery, 1285 
Elmwood Ave. 

Newark. June 16-30. Jackson & Perkins 
tose Garden, 26th Annual Rose Festival. 

Newark. June 29. Tri-City Rose Show, 
Jackson & Perkins. 

New York City. June 13. New York 
Botanical Garden, 15th Annual Rose Day. 

Rochester. June 23. Rochester Rose Soc. 
Show, Rochester Savings Bank, 40 Frank- 
lin St. 


Syracuse. June 22. Syracuse Rose Soc., 
48th Annual Show, Niagara Mohawk Pow- 
er Corp., 2-9 P.M. 


OunI10 
Club 


Akron. June 3. Goodyear Rose 
Show, Goodvear Gym. 

Akron. June 10. Akron Rose Soc., 11th 
Annual Show, A. Polsky Co. Auditorium, 
12:30-9 P.M. 

Canton. June 18. Stark Rose Soc. Show. 

Cleveland. June 10-11. Cleveland Rose 
Soc., 26th Annual Show, Higbee Audi- 
torium. 

Cleveland. June 15. 
Soc., 5th Annual Show. 

Columbus. June 2. Columbus Rose Club 
Show, Whetstone Park Recreational Build- 
ing, 1-7 P.M. 

Lancaster. June 9. 
4th Annual Show, 
House. 


Forest City Rose 


Lancaster Rose Club, 
Rising Park Shelter 


OREGON 


June 29-30. Corvallis Rose 
Soc. Show, (part of Corvallis Centennial ). 

Eugene. lune 15-16. Eugene Rose Soe. 
Show, Garden Club Building. 

Grants Pass. June 15. 
Rose Soc. Show. 

Medford. June 7-8. Pacific Northwest 
Rose Show, Medford Senior High School. 

Portland. June 13-14. Portland Rose Soc. 
Show, Municipal Auditorium. 

Roseburg. June 1. 
Show, St. Paul's Episcopal Church. 

Salem. June 14-15. Salem Rose Soc., 
12th Annual Show, Meier & Frank Co. 


Corvallis. 


Valley 


> 
Rogue 


Roseburg Rose Soc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown. June 8. Lehigh Vallev Rose 
Soc., 9th Annual Show, Americus Hotel. 

Harrisburg. June 11-12. Harrisburg Rose 
Soc. Show, Pennsylvania Farm Show 
suilding, 4-10 P.M. Tuesday, 12-9 P.M. 
Wednesdav. 

Philadelphia. June 1-2. Philadelphia 
Rose Soc., WCAU Radio & TV Center. 

Philadelphia. June 3. Germantown Hor- 
ticultural Soc. Show. 

Philadelphia. June 8-9. Burhoime Horti- 
cultural Soc. Show. 

Pottstown. June 1. Pottstown Rose Soc. 
Show. 
Rose Soc. 


Reading. June 8. Reading 


Show, Berkshire Hotel. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville. June 18. Nashville Rose Soc. 
Show, Hillsboro High School. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City. June 2. Utah 
Show. 


tose Soc. 


VIRGINIA 


Norton. June 8. Wise County Rose Soc. 
Show, Presbyterian Church, 2-6 P.M. 


HORTICULTURE 





WASHINGTON 

Chehalis. June 29-30. Lewis County 
Rose Soc. Show, S.W. Washington Fair 
ground. 

Seattle. June 22-23. Seattle Rose Soc. 
Show, Queen Anne Field House. 

Spokane. June 22. Spokane Rose Soc. 
Show. 

Vancouver. June 15-16. Fort Vancouver 
Rose Soc. Show, Clark College Vocational 
School. 

Winslow. June 23. Bainbridge Island 
Rose Soc. and Bremerton Rose Society 
Show. 


West VIRGINIA 
Charleston. June 12. Charleston Rose 
Soc., 34th Annual Show, State Capitol. 
Welch. June 8-9. Wyo-Mac Soc. First 
Annual Show, Appalachian Electric Power 
Co., Community Room. 


NATIONWIDE 


June 9-16. National Rose Weck. 


CANADA 
Toronto, Ontario. June 24. Canadian 
Rose Soc., Annual Show, Hart House, 
Great Hall. 


District MEETINGS 
AMERICAN RosE SOCIETY 
New York. Farmingdale, June 10. 
New York. Syracuse, Sept. 21-22. 
Penn-Jersey. Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 
21-22, Penn-Sheraton Hotel. 
Buckeye. Akron, Ohio, S« pt. 21. 
Illinois-Indiana. Lincoln, Ill., June 1-2. 
North Central. Des Moines, lowa, June 
, Art Center. 
Rocky Mountain. Denver, Colo., June 
16. 
Pacific Northwest. Medford, Ore., June 
7-8, Medford Hotel. 


Snake Plant Blossoms 
Dear Editor Early last summer, I de- 
cided to sink a small sansevieria in the 
open garden. Never having realized that 
this is a flowering plant, imagine my aston- 
ishment when, a few weeks later, I dis- 
covered a curving raceme bearing clusters 


of slender greenish white buds! 


After two more weeks, the delicate buds 
began to burst into fairy-like lilies having 
trumpets not more than three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, each bearing 10 di- 
minutive curving petals and as many 
stamens, with a fragrance not unlike that 
of a hyacinth. Individual flowers lasted 
only about 24 hours, but there were from 
six to eight blossoms daily for nearly a 
week. Consequently, the small plant, with 
its three, erect, mottled green leaves and 
curving raceme of greenish-white blossoms, 


became a constant joy. 


Will it repeat this performance next 
year, | wonder? Montague Free says the 
flowering habits of the sansevieria are 
unpredictable 

— CHRISTINE FERRY 
Milton, Mass. 
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Insecticide -Fungicide 
For Home Gardeners 


(Contains Pyrenone®) 


GARDEN DUST OR SPRAY 
ol it- me @lalh am —leict-mr-lalem—litelalt— 


LEAVES NO HARMFUL RESIDUE ON FOOD CROPS 


Worried about using 
poisonous chemicals on 
your garden? Relax— 
get Niagara Garden Dust 
or Spray. It’s a com- 
pletely safe, yet highly 
effective insecticide- 
fungicide combination. 
Use it on your vegeta- 
bles. There will be no 
objectionable or danger- 
ous residue at harvest 
time. Use it on your 
flowers, too. Niagara 
Garden Dust or Spray 
gives you complete gar- 
den protection in a single 
package. And remember 
it contains pyrenone 

it’s safe! A product of 
Niagara Chemical Divi- 
sion, Middleport, N.Y. 
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€1 GARDEN PRODUCTS 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP, 


Middleport, New York 
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PINK 
DROPS 


NOURISH PLANTS 
INSTANTLY! 


Instant YVYIGORO 


Complete Water-Soluble Plant Food feeds through leaves and 
roots to benefit everything you grow in a matter of hours! 





HERE'S THE FASTEST and easiest 
way to provide the full nour- 
ishment needed to stimulate 
and sustain plant growth. 
Ideal for roses and house 
plants, for transplanting, and 
for supplemental feedings of 
lawns, vegetables, fruits, 
flowers and shrubs. 


SIMPLY MIX INSTANT ViGORO with 
water. Immediately the tiny 
crystals dissolve and the 
nourishing pink liquid is 
ready to apply. 


Vigoro is a registered trademark of Swift & Company 


APPLY INSTANT VIGORO with a 
spray, sprinkling can or 
Instant Vigoro Lawn Gun 
attachable to garden hose. It 
goes to work immediately, 
nourishing plants through 
both leaves and roots. Plants 
respond almost immediately 
.. and the effect lasts. 


Available in 3-ib., 1-lb. and %-Ib. packages 


Made right for the soils and grow- | 
ing conditions in your area by the | 
makers of viGoro compPtete | 
PLANT FOOD and GOLDEN VIGORG ! 
COMPLETE LAWN FOOD. | 














THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 

VANZONNEVELD’S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD 2.05 rennsyLV ANIA 











HY PONCX 


mt PLANT FOOD commer 
Sand or 


~ _— = water all a — 
plants, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond lawn. Feeds instontly. If dealer con't 
ae send 





FREE CATALOG 
of IRIS and DAYLILIES 


Printed in color, Write 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. E VINCENNES, INDIANA 





Growing Peas— 
Showed the Way 


Continued from page 307 


all creatures from man himself to all 
the flowers of the field, to every crawl- 
ing insect, to bacteria, and even to 
those tiniest of particles in a world 
between living and non-living—the vi- 
rus. 

Genetics is a subject that affects us 
all. In our gardens, where a new gen 
eration greets us each spring, it pre- 
sents a spectacular story. In our lives, 
as we note the resemblances and dif- 
ferences between ourselves and our par- 
ents and grandparents, between our 
children and grandchildren, it is as 
real as gravity, as commonplace as the 
succession of the seasons. Nature’s laws 
do not begin operating upon being dis- 
covered, as the steam engine. They op- 
erate independently of our actions. 

It is the marvel of our age that we 
are able to take advantage of nature 
and to coax her to satisfy our every 
whim. Thus, what nature, left to her- 
self, may decide to do in a million 
years man does in a decade. What 
nature may take over 100 million years 
to create, man destroys in less than a 
score. The knowledge of the laws of 
inheritance permits man to control the 
destiny of all living things on this 


| earth, if he so desires. The future of 


man rests in his ability to control his 
powers over nature for the benefit and 
the glory of all mankind. 

These mysteries of creation, the se- 
crets of life, the beauty of the heavens, 
are all contained in your garden—if 
you have eyes to see and mind to per- 
ceive. Gregor Mendel was such a man. 





OLUMBINE Is one of the easiest peren- 
¢ nials to grow from seed. Plants suc- 
ceed in most soils in either sun or partial 
shade. There are many species and se- 
lected strains. By sowing seed now, you 
can have all the plants you need. 
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White Knight, a hybrid tea 


Fusilier, an orange-red floribunda 


WHITE HYBRID TEA, White Knight, 
A is one of the three new roses to 
win All-America Rose Selection Awards 
for 1958. To win this Award, this and 
the other two roses, Fusilier and Gold 
Cup, competed against the finest new 
rose introductions from both Europe 
and America. Carefully observed and 
judged in 25 trial gardens in various 
parts of the country, these three roses 
proved superior over all others entered 
in the trials. 

White Knight has won the distinc- 
tion of being the first white hybrid tea 
national All- 
noted 


coveted 
Plants are 


to receive the 
\merica Rose award. 
for their and_ disease 
ance, and moderately thick 

leaves. Of free blooming habit, the long 
and pointed, soft greenish-white buds 
open to pure white. four to 
five inches across, are soft satin white 


vigor resist- 


leathery 
Flowers, 
on the inside and shining white on the 


outside. Since the long 
lasting when cut, flower arrangers will 


blossoms are 


welcome this new rose. 
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All-America Roses for 1958 


See Them in Test Gardens This Summer 


Fusilier, a medium-sized floribunda, 
has glossy dark green leaves on bushy 
plants that may hedges, 
shrub plantings and bedding. Blooms 
are a rich orange red. The wavy flow 
to three and one-half 


be used for 


ers, three inches 


in diameter, are produced in heavy 
clusters. 

The Third All-America \ward 
Winner, Gold Cup, is also a floribunda. 
Plants, which grow about two and onc 


half feet tall, are noted for their im 


Rose 


proved vigor and_ disease-resistance. 
Ihe pointed buds open to golden yel 
low blooms, three to four 


inches across, and have a pleasing fra 


measuring 


which is an asset to any rose. 


this 


erance¢ 
[he glossy green foliage of new 
introduction adds to the beauty of the 
plant. Since yellow floribundas are few, 
Gold Cup will be a welcome addition 
to home gardens for use in foundation 
plantings, beds and borders or in mixed 


plantings with other floribundas. 


Buds and blooms of the new yellow floribunda rose make charming bouquets 
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The white blossoms of the 


pure 


Chinese 
make charming accents in the late spring landscape 


dogwood 


Strawberry-like fruits and rich scarlet foliage of 
this dogwood provide brilliant color in the fall 


Whence Came Our Shrubs and Trees 


Dr. Donald Wyman, Author of “Ground Cover Plants” 


OR EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS the Arnold 
\rboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been a source of 

knowledge concerning new plants, es- 

pecially the ornamental woody kinds 
hardy in the northern hemispheres. 

More than 50 books and literally hun- 

dreds of articles have been written 

about these plants by various members 
of the staff. This arboretum has been 
the means by which over 4,000 species 
and varieties of woody plants were first 

(America, many of them 

horticultural and 


introduced to 
being new to the 
botanical world. 
Established on a “worn-out farm” 
in the outskirts of Boston in 1872, it 
has been a trust, controlled and oper- 
ated by Harvard University. The first 
director,, appointed in 1873, was 
Charles Sprague Sargent, and _ he 
directed the organization with great 
vigor until his death in 1927. Others 
have taken over these duties since, but 
all agree that the Arboretum today is 
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a living monument to his vision and 
efforts. 

During the past eighty-five years, it 
has grown in size, stature, and endow- 
ment. Comprising about 410 acres at 
the present time, it is recognized as an 
horticultural 

throughout 


authoritative source for 
and botanical information 
the world. Its endowment has been in- 
creased to over $4,000,000. The activ- 
ities of the staff members cover the 
wide fields of horticulture, botany and 
the related sciences. 

The library includes more than 50,- 
000 volumes—one of the most com- 
plete collections of books on woody 
ornamental plants in America. Like- 
wise, the herbarium is one of the most 
complete in America dealing with orna- 
mental woody plants, and is renowned 
for its collections from Eastern Asia, 
especially China, Malaysia, and the 
Pacific Islands. Today, this herbarium 
possesses the best representation of Chi- 
nese, Philippine and New Guinea ma- 


terial of any of the American herbaria, 
and ranks with the best herbaria of 
the world in this respect. Its separate 
horticultural herbarium of cultivated 
plants from all parts of the world com- 
prises over 100,000 specimens. 

When the first plantings were made, 
no one had any idea that some of the 
collections would become crowded and 
that the 264 acres eventually available, 
would be filled in a few years. In the 
Arboretum today there are nearly 
6,000 different kinds of plants. The 
maple collection is represented by 128 
species and varieties. There are nearly 
250 different crab apples, well over 
300 azaleas and rhododendrons and 
over 500 lilacs. These are some of the 
largest collections. Not all make good 
ornamentals, but all must be grown to 
provide a living testing ground, where 
new and old varieties can be grown, 
under the same conditions, side by 
side, so that their characteristics can be 
fairly compared by all. 
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In 1945, the Arboretum was given 
approximately 150 acres of land in 
Weston, about 12 miles away. There all 
the nursery stock is now grown and 
much of the horticultural experimenta- 
tion is carried out. Sometimes there are 
more than 2,000 different plants grow- 
ing in these nurseries. 


In order to show the adaptability of 
certain plants to hedge-making, a dem- 
onstration plot was set out in 1936 
with more than 100 different plants 
suited for hedges. Over 80 of these are 
still growing, and a recent issue of 
Arnoldia recorded in detail some of the 
interesting facts which have come from 
this test plot. 

In 1950, the ground-cover demon- 
stration plot was laid out, displaying 
over 150 different species and varieties 
of plants that can have value, under 
one set of conditions or another, as 
ground covers. Since this area in 
Weston is in a densely populated re- 
gion of suburban homes, still another 
plot was planted, containing small orn- 
amental trees for the small place, now 
numbering over 80 specimens, which 
can be observed easily by interested 
home owners. A new demonstration 
plot is being set up this month at the 
Case Estates in Weston where good 
and bad types of shrub pruning can 
be studied. 


Courses Are Popular 


Efforts have been made continually 
by staff members to pass on, by teach- 
ing and writing, some of the knowledge 
acquired in this great storehouse. Un- 
dergraduate and graduate classes have 
been given in_ botany, horticulture, 
genetics, cytology and other fields. 
Popular classes have been given, open 
to the general public, and recently, 
this program has been considerably ex- 
panded. 

Experimental work in plant breed- 
ing, with dwarfing trees, with the use 
of different kinds of mulches and weed- 
killing materials is going on continu- 
ally. Some of the first experimental 
work on the use of polyethylene film 
for air layering was done here, and 
much is being done with the use of 
this same film in greenhouse propaga- 
tion. 


Accomplishments of staff members 
in the fields of plant classification, an- 
atomy, genetics, horticulture, cytology 
and plant pathology have been out- 
standing and many of the works pub- 
lished in these fields are today used as 
standard texts. It is impossible to list 
all of the accomplishments in all fields 
in any one article, so here will be men- 
tioned only a very few of the accom- 
plishments in one phase of horticul- 
ture, namely in plant introduction. 

Turn to page 338 
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The demonstration plot contains over 100 different kinds of hedges 



















Iris Breeding— 7 Fascinating Flobby 


Harold W. Knowlton, Past President, American Iris Society 


Ct THE BEGINNING of the century 
the tall bearded irises in culti- 
vation were hybrids from two 

species—Iris pallida and I. variegata. 
These are noted for their hardiness 
and the plants are floriferous, but the 
colors are often muddy, the flowers 
small. At that time, there was much 
confusion and duplication of names. 
For example, I. flavescens, a yellow 
iris, was sold under twenty or more 
names. A selected variety of I. pallida 
known as Dalmatica or Princess Bea- 
trice was in cultivation as early as 1600 
and is still largely grown. 

In the nineteenth century Lemon, a 
French nurseryman, Sir Michael Fos- 
ter, an English physician, Barr, Yeld, 
Perry, Bliss and others had introduced 
many varieties. 

Early Hybridizers 

In 1920 John Wister, Grace Sturte- 
vant, Mrs. Thomas Nesmith and others 
organized the American Iris Society 
which gave a tremendous impetus to 
the clarification of names and to the 
development of modern iris. Bertrand 
H. Farr was a pioneer in this develop- 
ment. His catalogue of 1917 with its 
excellent color plates of irises and other 
perennials is one of my prized posses- 
sions. The varieties Quaker Lady, Mil- 
dred Presby, Seminole and Juniata 
were shown in color in two full page 
plates with other’ varieties which 
ranked as outstanding at the time. In 
the 1920’s and 1930's Miss Grace 
Sturtevant of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
contributed very largely to their devel- 
opment. She had the happy faculty of 
choosing charming names for her pro- 
ductions, such as Primrose, Afterglow, 
True Charm, Gold Imperial, Shekinah 
and True Delight. In yellow selfs she 
was most successful. Her “Jewel Gar- 
dens” interplanted with Johny-jump- 
ups is to me a pleasant memory. I well 
remember seeing Miss Sturtevant sit- 
ting in her garden watching an artist 
painting a variety named “Especially 
You”. 

E. B. Williamson was a banker who 
was an authority on dragonflies and 
did much hybridizing of irises until his 
death in 1933. His daughter, Miss 
Mary Williamson, has carried on the 
Longfield Iris Farm since that time 
and each year is introducing new va- 
rieties. Lent A. Williamson, Dolly 
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Madison, Dorothy Deitz and the lovely 
Amigo were productions of her father. 
Miss Williamson’s Wabash, introduced 
in 1935, is still the best known purple 
amoena. Closely connected with the 
Longfield Farm is Paul H. Cook, whose 
wonderful Sable Night, Deep Black, 
and his new race of light blue amoe- 
nas, are the sensation of the iris world 
of today. Mr. Cook has produced such 
other varieties as Dreamcastle, Three 
Cheers, Tranquil Moon, Pink Bounti- 
ful, Morning Bright and Sky Above; 
as well as those beautiful new hybrids 
of I. pumila parentage called Fairy 
Flax, Green Spot and Baria. 

Hans and Jacob Sass, brothers, were 
farmers in Nebraska, who for many 
years bred iris seedlings to the tune of 
20,000 or more each year. They did 
pioneer work with yellow ground plica- 
tas and have produced a hardy race 
of flowers largely from variegata stock. 
Their work is classed together in the 
minds of the iris public. Hans Sass 
originated two winners of the Dykes 
Medal, highest award of the American 
Iris Society, which was won by Ram- 
eses and Prairie Sunset. Jacob Sass won 
the Dykes Medal with Ola Kala, a deep 
yellow. His Blue Shimmer is still a 
top notch variety. Jacob’s son, Henry 
Sass, has followed in their footsteps 
with a long line of fine flowers. 

A major step in iris development was 
the introduction of the large tetraploid 
iris, Dominion, which had rich round 
velvety falls and was produced by A. J. 
Bliss of England. 

A Physician’s Hobby 

In New Hampshire, Dr. Robert E. 
Graves, a busy physician, found his 
relaxation in growing and breeding. He 
was especially noteworthy for his work 
in white and blue colors, including 
Cloud Castle, Jane Phillips, Helen Mc- 
Kenzie and the Dykes Medal winner 
Helen McGregor, which was named for 
his wife and has been used extensively 
in breeding. Edward Watkins worked 
with Dr. Graves and since the death 
of Dr. Graves has carried on his breed- 
ing lines. Mr. Watkins’ iris, Eleanor 
Pride, is among the best of present day 
light blues. 

In New England the dean of iris 
hybridizers is Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of 
Lowell, a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Iris Society. For the past forty 


years she has been introducing both 
her own productions and those of other 
leading breeders. Now, and for many 
years past, her garden has been a mec 
ca for iris fans from far and _ near. 
Melitza was the first of the pinks with 
tangerine beard. Other productions are 
Black Satin, Magic Sails, Dawn Pink, 
Summer Song, and Yuletide. She has 
the distinction of having introduced for 
others three Dykes Medal winners: 
Mary Geddes, Chivalry and Helen Mc- 
Gregor. 

In the recent death of William J. 
McKee of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
the iris world has lost a man who has 
long been prominent both as a breeder 
and as an officer and past president 
of the American Iris Society. He once 
told me that he had bought most of 
the best rated yellow irises each year 
for over twenty years, and he has in- 
troduced many of this color. His work 
in red was equally outstanding, culmi- 
nating in Trim, a rich red introduced 
last year. 


An Amazing Record 


Dr. Rudolph E. Kleinsorge, a physi- 
cian in Silverton, Oregon, is also a 
member of the State Board of Higher 
Education. In between times he grows 
irises and his blends and yellows have 
won many awards. His garden is amaz- 
ingly small. He believes thoroughly in 
line breeding, and from a yearly crop 
of less than 350 seedlings he has pro- 
duced a large percentage of superb 
blends and deep yellows. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety this year awarded him its large 
gold medal in_ recognition of his 
achievements. Starting with Far West, 
include Old Parchment, 
Tobacco Road, Daybreak, Cascade 
Splendor, Gold Beater, Solid Gold, 
Front Page and many others. 

When we think of pink irises we 
think of “Dave” Hall. David F. Hall 
of Wilmette, Illinois, is a lawyer, who 
since his retirement has devoted much 
time to the development of irises. Start- 
ing with four sister seedlings which 
out of Morocco Rose, he has 

and recrossed them and _ their 

Turn to page 330 
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A glimpse of the authors garden 
which includes hundreds of varie- 
ties of bearded iris and daylilies 
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How Good Is a Hybrid? 


Clement Gray Bowers, Author of “Winter-Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas” 


r IS THE CHARACTER of the indi 
vidual itself, and not the race to 
which it belongs, that determines 

the value of a choice plant. In this re 
spect, exceptional plants are like ex- 
ceptional people. However, plants have 
one faculty that humans lack. They 
can be multiplied vegetatively. Thus, 
through the remarkable phenomenon 
called regeneration, the Washingtons 
and Lincolns of the plant world can 
be reproduced as exactly as if they were 
identical twins. 

Obviously, this is of great advantage 
to the gardener. Exceptional plants oc- 
cur in nature as well as under cultiva- 
tion. It does not matter particularly 
whether they are natural 
hybrids, the individual is what is im- 
portant. 

Of course, it is valuable 
something about the wild species, espe- 
cially can learn about their 
natural environments, for then we can 
try to make them feel at home in our 
gardens. Yet, in recent years the trend 
has been to over-emphasize ecology and 
“naturalness” in our methods. Actu- 
ally, the moment we bring a plant into 
cultivation, removing it from competi- 
giving it care and food, or 
environment, we are 


spec ies or 


to know 


as we 


tion and 
changing _ its 
surrounding it with artificial conditions. 
How the plant behaves under cultiva- 
tion, rather than in its wild existence, 
thing. And a good 
improve 


is the 
gardener 
nature. 


important 


can often upon 


This fact becomes self-evident in the 
study of hybrids and_ hybridization. 
The effect of cross-breeding two dif- 
ferent plants brings together the hered 
of unlike parents, 


seedlings 


itary factors ( genes 
and the resulting progeny 
carry the shuffled-up _ potentialities, 
good and bad, of both. If you 
enough seedlings, and possibly carry on 
the process through succeeding gener- 
rearrangement may occur in 
lucky, the 


raise 


ations, a 


which, if good 


you are 
Hybrids Illustrated Opposite 


1. Mrs. Ashley Slocock 
2. Tan 
3. Mariloo 

. Betty Wormald 

5. Everestianum 

}. Sappho 

. Purple Splendour 

3. Britannia 

. Keay Slocock 
characters of doth parents may com- 
bine to produce an exceptional indi- 
vidual. It is also probable that bad 
characters will combine in other indi- 
never hear about 
are destroyed. We 


viduals—but we 
these, because hey 
might say, then, that hybridization ex- 
changes, called 
originates new 


increases 
and_ thus 


tends and 
variations, 
things. 

Such 


qualities 


may 
nonexistent, 


variations possess 


new 
heretofore 


through this recombination of charac- 
ters. New 
do also new sizes, forms and patterns. 
With rhododendrons, for example, hy- 
brid offspring have appeared which 
were more hardy than either parent. 
In all of this there is an opportunity 
for new individuals to arise which are 
better adapted to local garden condi 
tions than their exotic wild ancestors, 
and this is of utmost significance. Va- 
riations occur in ordinary wild species, 
too, but hybridization accelerates the 
process and broadens the limits. 

The mere fact that a plant is a hy- 
brid does not confer any special virtue 
upon it. In any plant breeder's test 
garden, there may be a thousand in- 
ferior hybrids to one that is superior. 
What gives distinction to any plant, 
hybrid or not, is the fact that it has 
been selected and chosen as a superior 
individual in competition with other 
plants. 

This predominant merit of the su 
perior individual ov@# the mediocre one 
brings into focus the significance of the 
clone in horticulture. The word “clone”, 
coined about forty years ago, applies 
to an individual plant and the vegeta 
tively-reproduced parts of it Csuch as 
cuttings, grafts, layers and_ root-divi 
which are regenerated into new 
genetical twin-sisters of the original 
plant. This is a useful term to distin 
guish such a cultivated plant from 
another kind of “variety” such as may 

Turn to page 331 


color combinations arise as 


sions 
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*) By Clement Gray Bowers 


New Edition of “Rhododendrons and Azaleas” 


ECAUSE of the wide-spread and growing interest in azaleas and rhododendrons, the Macmillan 


Company of New York will publish a revised edition of “Rhododendrons and Azaleas” by Clement 
Gray Bowers. This standard work, the most complete of its kind in America, was first published in 
1936. It has been out of print for several years, and the revised edition is being eagerly awaited by 
gardeners and rhododendron specialists. 

Dr. Bowers has traveled extensively collecting new material and making observations on hardiness, 
new hybrids and cultural requirements. 

The new edition will be off the press about the end of 1957. Inquiries regarding publication date 
of the book and the price may be addressed to HorticuLTuRE’s Book Department, 300 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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The showy blooms are richly marked and blotched and the color range 


extends from white to 


purplish 


black in combinations. 


striking 


Lady Washington Geraniums 


Capture the Spotlight 


Thomas L. Hosmer, Escondido, California 


ADY WASHINGTON GERANIUMS 
might well be called the azalea- 
flowered geraniums because they 

flower form 

varie- 


azaleas in 
brilliance. In 


color, 
fact, 
geraniums 


rival 
and some 
(clas- 


sur- 


ties of these showy 
sified as Pelargonium domesticum 
pass the azaleas in the variety of color 
found in their 


Chey also rival 


combinations to be 
showy umbels of bloom. 
the pansy in this respect. 

The gamut of color in the various 
named varieties of Lady Washington 
geraniums, ranging from white through 
blush to deep pink and soft lavender 
and the overlay tints and shades which 
appear, are breathtaking. Then there 
are the various intensities of red al- 
most approaching black and the pale 
lavenders intensifying to deepest pur- 
ple. Added include striking 
colors around the edges of the petals 
as well as pencillings and _ blotches 
which may be soft or intense. 

It has often erroneously 
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contrasts 


been said 


that this group of geraniums never 
make good pot plants. Yet, this state- 
ment is not borne out by the displays 
which I saw on a recent trip in some 
of the large commercial greenhouses in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, New 
York, Maine and Massachusetts. It 
takes a little “know-how”, but the cul- 
tural practices needed for success with 
these spectacular flowers are neither 
complicated nor difficult. 

First—any grower, amateur or com- 
mercial, should start with carefully se 
lected cuttings. It is my belief that 
many growers do not take sufficient 
care in selecting stock plants. They 
seem to use what they have on hand, 
rather than purchase the best kinds of 
cuttings available from wholesale grow- 
ers. 

Second—use a light soil mixture 
with an alkaline reaction. 

Chird—pinch out the top of each 
plant after it is well established and 


has reached a height of from five to 
eight inches. Pinching, which encour- 
ages the plants to branch, is an art 
that is easily acquired with a little ex- 
perience. My observations indicate that 
many commercial growers do not pinch 
back their plants to develop specimens. 
Fourth—adopt a program of water- 
ing and fertilizing and follow it care- 
fully. Most commercial growers water 
on regular schedules whether it is 
or not. Usually they use the 
same kind of fertilizer on all their 
potted plants, except those which re- 
quire a special acid type plant food. 
Fifth—be careful in shifting plants 
from one pot size to another, since 
Lady Washington geraniums seem to 
perform best when they are a little 
root bound. Most florists seldom shift 
beyond the three-inch size. A few who 
shifted their plants to four-inch pots 
had much better specimens, although 
most of the plants I saw were too tall. 
The essential element for sturdy 
plants started in the winter is sun. If 
each plant is to get its share of sun- 
light, it must be turned at regular in- 


needed 


tervals. 

Select Varieties Thoughtfully 

Careful selection of 
vital importance, and it is always stim- 
ulating to grow some of the newest 
varieties, although many of the old 
favorites will probably never be sur- 
passed, since they have proven them- 
selves over the years. Perhaps one rea- 
son why these old “tried and true” 
kinds are among the best in the field is 
because they are not too highly hy- 
bridized. Many of the newer kinds 
have not been carefully bred or se- 
lected. Many hybridizers, satisfied with 
their first efforts, proceeded to repro- 
duce them vegetatively, without ob- 
taining the best possible plants, which 
might have been developed with fur- 
ther breeding. 

In California, today, there are sev- 
eral hybridizers who are working ardu- 
ously to produce worthwhile new va- 
rieties. Amongst them is William 
Schmidt of Palo Alto, the dean of hy- 
bridizers in his field. His variety, 
“Grand Slam”, introduced in 1950, is 
now one of the best of the Lady Wash 
ington geraniums for pot ¢ ulture. 

Lady Burton, first vice president of 
the English Geranium Society, entered 
a specimen plant of “Grand Slam” in 
the Royal Horticultural Society Show 
last year and was awarded the Award 
of Merit of the Society and in addition 
won the Lady Burton Cup and the 
Sander Medal. Grand Slam is also an 
excellent garden plant which makes 
exceptional growth when planted out 

In the writer’s test garden it 

exceeded 15 inches in height. 
Schmidt is well known for 
Turn to page 348 
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Roses for Dooryard Gardens 


Was a common 


gardeners to 


N BYGONE DAYS, it 
practice for home 
plant hardy shrub roses like Hari 
son's Yellow, eglantine, moss, cabbage, 
the hundred-leaved and many 
others in their dooryards where they 
flourished and bloomed year after year 
with little attention. As a result of this 


rose 


practice, these roses have come to be 


known as dooryard roses. 
On the whole, dooryard 
sess more varied landscape uses than 
bedding roses such as _ hybrid teas, 
beautiful though the latter are when 
grown to perfection. The various kinds 
may be used in colorful flowering 
hedges, combined with other types of 
plant material in foundation plantings, 
in shrub borders, as specimens and a 
lend themselves for 
There are so many 


roses pos- 


tew varieties 
ground cover use. 
sizes, types and colors from which to 
choose, that at least one, and usually 
several varieties, may be found to ful- 
fill practically any landscape need. 


The Pillar Roses 


In addition to shrub 
Harison’s Yellow and F. J. 
dorst, there are tough but 
climbing and pillar roses, such as the 
brilliant scarlet Thor and orange-sal- 
mon Vanguard for covering fences or 
Then, too, there are rugged 
trailers like the Memorial Rosa 
wichuraiana) with its multiple clusters 
of small, white blossoms and the pink- 
blooming Max Graf to blanket steep 
slopes, old stumps and ledges. 

Some of the best dooryard roses are 
long-time favorites while others are as 
modern as the latest sports car. A few 
of the varieties imported from Europe 
in colonial days were old even then. 
\ustrian Copper, for example, dates 
back to 1596. On the other hand, some 
varieties are such recent introductions, 
that they are as yet available from only 
a few nurseries. 

Of the new varieties, Mabelle 
Stearns is one of the most useful and 
practically “everblooming” little plants, 
shrub-like in growth, averaging two 
feet or more in height. Its low, spread- 
ing habit, to three or four feet, makes 
it suitable for use in small gardens or 
the foundation groupings of present 
day low-slung homes. The foliage of 
Mabelle Stearns, like that of most of 
the dooryard roses, is not afflicted by 
black spot or mildew. 

The only special care which I gave 
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roses, like 
Grooten- 
handsome 


trellises. 
rose 


E. S. Henderson, Painesville, Ohio 


to a group of these roses, planted at 
a corner of our low porch last spring, 
besides an occasional hoeing and water 
ing during a drought, spray 
them twice with nicotine sulphate to 
kill aphids. The healthy, bottle-green 
foliage provides an attractive foil for 
the numerous, fully double and sizable 


was to 


Rugosa hybrids are sturdy growers 


flowers of peach-blossom pink shimmer- 
ing with silver above an orange under- 
tone. Beginning to bloom about a week 
later than hybrid teas in June, they 
continue to produce an abundance of 
fragrant flowers until hard frost. This 
new rose is excellent for use in fore- 
ground plantings, at doorways, beneath 
windows and to face down such tall, 
leggy shrubs as lilacs and mock-oranges. 

Even newer and only slightly taller 
growing, to about three feet, is Fla- 
mingo. A plant of upright habit, it 
bears large, pink, cup-shaped, single 
blossoms from late spring until fall. 
Flamingo inherits extreme hardiness 
and disease-free foliage from a rugosa 
parent. Because of its vigor, it will 
probably grow well in seaside gardens. 
It was introduced so recently that its 
full range of usefulness is yet to be 
discovered. 

An old favorite that is as useful as 


it is hardy, floriferous and fragrant is 
the white-flowering, rugosa hybrid, Sir 
Thomas Lipton. It grows into a medi 
um-sized shrub, ordinarily four to five 
feet high but, under particularly favor 
able conditions, six feet or more. One 
of the first roses to bloom, its fragrant, 
semi-double, glistening blossoms stand 
out effectively against dark green foli 
age all summer long. This shapely 
beauty is ideal for planting at the cor 
ner of a red brick or field stone house 
or wall, in front of hemlocks and in 
other situations where its white flowers 
can be displayed to advantage. 

Spectacularly brilliant is Lipstick, a 
recent introduction from Europe. On 
a shrub five to six feet tall, large clus 
ters of semi-double cerise flowers, 
slightly tinted with salmon, are dis- 
played throughout the summer. It ful 
fills nicely a need for a fairly tall, 
brightly colored, summer-blooming rose. 

Fern-like Foliage 

Another tall variety, familiar to most 
of us, is the Golden Rose of China or 
Father Hugo’s rose (R. hugonis). Al- 
though its flora] display is limited to 
spring, this splendid old shrub from 
China merits a place in more gardens. 
It is especially attractive in shrub bor 
ders and fence corners because it grows 
six to eight feet high, with gracefully 
arching branches. Its bright yellow, 
single flowers, borne profusely in May 
against dainty, almost fern-like foilage, 
are followed late in summer by dark 
red hips. 

Fruehling’s Gold, so new that it is 
available from only a few nurseries, is 
an outstanding cultigen of the bonnie 
old Scotch rose CR. spinosissima). Like 
the species, Fruehling’s Gold suckers 
freely from the roots, making it a use 
ful subject for covering sandy slopes or 
for naturalizing in extensive border 
plantings where its tendency to spread 
into broad clumps will be an advan- 
tage rather than a nuisance. Its height 
varies from three to five feet. Being 
quite prickly, a patch or hedgerow of 
this rose constitutes an effective barrier 
to trespassers. In spring every cane is 
thickly studded for about 18 inches 
from its tip with glorious golden blos- 
soms, creating a bright spot in any 
garden. 

An older form of Rosa spinosissima, 
offered by a few nurseries, is the Altai 
altaica). It may be com- 

Turn to page 350 
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Foliar Feeding and Antibiotics for Roses 


George E. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


XPERIMENTS WITH ANTIBIOTICS 
in horticulture are 
ducted by amateurs and _ profes 

sional gardeners throughout the coun- 

try. In applying them to rose cuttings, I 

nor was | in- 


being con- 


was doing nothing new 
terested in an elaborate with the 
ensuing controls and inspections. Rath- 
er, | was seeking results prompted sole- 
ly by my own impatience. Natural proc- 
cuttings 
faster, I 


test 


esses seemed too slow. If my 
could be stimulated to grow 
knew I would get quicker bloom. 
The subjects chosen were 
rose cuttings about six inches 
placed in sand under gallon glass jars 
in mid-June 1955. In about four weeks, 
these cuttings were showing new leaves 
and were transplanted to baskets of soil 
and taken from Germantown, Pennsyl- 
Avalon, New 


rambler 
long, 


vania, to the seashore at 


lersev. 
Mildew No Problem 


Ramblers grow well in the hot sea- 
shore sun which seems to prevent the 
usual mildew we with ram- 
blers. Although extremely heavy dew 
occurs at night, there is practically no 
mildew on my roses. I selected rambler 


associate 


cuttings because I am collecting all the 
old ramblers I can find from various 
parts of the country. Some I have im- 
ported under permit from England and 
Ireland. Many cannot be purchased to- 
day but are to be found in old gardens. 

\s a boy, my first impressions of 
roses were the hybrid perpetuals like 
General Jacqueminot and the Crimson 
Rambler. Nearly every porch in our 
neighborhood was partly covered with 
its brilliant bright crimson clusters and 
the rambler fad swept the country. 
Originally imported into England from 
Japan where it was called “Ten Sis 
ters”, it became known in England as 
“the Engineers Rose”. After it was 
brought to America in 1893 by Ellwan- 
ger and Barry, it was called the Crim- 
son Rambler. 

Next came the pink Dorothy Perkins 
and many others whose names are little 
known today. It is these that I am in- 
terested in collecting. Actually, there 
are over 100 different ramblers ranging 
in color from white, near white, to 
pink, crimson, red, violet and ame- 
thyst. But where are the ramblers of 
yesteryear? They are gone with the 
mildew, I fear, but beautiful if grown 
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where plenty of ventilation can reach 
them. This greyish deposit on the 
leaves, strangely enough, does not seem 
to interfere with the bloom. 

When I began to use antibiotics, I 
was told that I would get long, spindly 
canes. Yet, I did not find this exactly 
true since considerable side and base 
growth was also produced. 

As soon as the cuttings were planted 
in the seashore sand, the antibiotic 
treatment was given. A small capsule of 
terramycin was dissolved in 50 cc. of 
water. This was diluted one part to a 
million. Not being a chemist this meant 














This simple hose attachment makes 
foliar feeding easy for home gardeners 


a whole evening with an eye dropper. 
It works out to one drop to two buckets, 
and this dilution seemed fantastic to 
me. However, I am now using two 
drops to a bucket and I believe I could 
increase the amount to 10 parts to a 
million without undue chlorosis or 
bleaching of the plants. 

From what I have read, antibiotics 
are not plant foods but serve as a stim- 
ulant or a tonic and should be applied 
in conjunction with a plant food. For 
this purpose I used a foliar spray, ap- 
plying it according to the instructions 
on the container. To each plant I fed a 
paper cupful, one application every two 
weeks. Root feeding seemed to give bet- 
ter and quicker results than foliar 
spraying since the cuttings had not as 
yet acquired their full foliage. 

By September 1955 I had canes over 
five feet tall, making it necessary to tie 
them to a support. At the end of 
October some were above my head and 


I had to use a step ladder to reach the 
tops. 

Phenomenal results were 
not only with the ramblers but also 
with one year old climbers, purchased 
in the spring of 1955, which produced 
a good amount of bloom. 

I have used foliar feeding on my 
roses in previous years without antibi- 
otics and had good results. In fact, 
I became so enthusiastic over the re 
sults of my foliar feeding that I fed and 
sprayed most of the nearby plants 
including camellias and hibiscus with 
equally good results. 

As a comparison 50 rambler cuttings 
planted in July 1955 that receive no 
fertilizer or solution of any kind, lived 
one winter under glass jars but made 
little growth. 


obtained 


Foliar Feeding 

In my Germantown garden I grow 
about 800 roses of various kinds. By use 
of an attachment, I feed the liquid fer- 
tilizer and the antibiotic solution into 
the garden hose. My practice has been 
to spray each of the four beds for an 
hour every two weeks. Thus, the plants 
were thoroughly soaked with the foliar 
solution which permeated to the roots. 

Although the first application was 
made after the peak of June bloom, 
heavy growth continued on into the 
fall with ample new growth starting as 
though it were spring again. The treat 
ment was terminated in late August to 
allow the new growth to harden off be 
fore cold weather. Next year I intend 
to start this spraying much earlier. 

Since I have had very little difficulty 
with black spot, at any time in my gar- 
den, I very seldom use a_ preventive 
spray. However, since foliar feeding and 
antibiotics have kept my roses healthy, 
I think that this phase of rose culture 
needs to be explored. Healthy plants 
are better able to throw off diseases 
and certainly this treatment gives plants 
the appearance of health. 

As an amateur rose grower, I have 
enjoyed my experiences with foliar 
feeding and antibiotics. Foliar plant 
food is easy to obtain. Terramycin costs 
little and is so simple to apply. I buy 
a small capsule for 15 cents at the drug 
store and dilute it as described. More 
home gardeners should try these simple 
experiments and make these discoveries 
for themselves. 
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The native Oregon azalea is a late-flowering species used in developing the Knap Hill and Exbury hybrids. 


Azaleas for the Colder Zones 


By John H. Hanley, Seattle, Washington 


Author of “Year "Round Gardening in the West” 


DVERSITY, it seems to me, should 

be encouraged, because we 
learn so many important les- 
sons from it. It was near mid-Novem- 
ber of 1955 that a hard freeze clamped 
frigid fingers firmly over the stretch of 
country from Salem, Oregon, on the 
south to well beyond Vancouver, B. ¢ 
on the north. 

In case you may not be familiar with 
the area, this spread of territory is a 
gardener’s hotbed of interest in plants 
like rhododendrons, camellias, and a 
host of other broadleaved evergreens as 
well as both and deciduous 
azaleas. These groups, plus roses, make 
up the bulk of home-garden plantings. 

Che fingers of in 
tense tore through 
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evergreen 


strong-muscled 


cold ripped and 


prize masses of choice plants in home 
grounds and parks. Although the final 
effects did not reach down to the pes- 
simistic estimates of damage made at 
midwinter, they were extremely serious. 

To many of us, the brightest spot 
the following spring was the way the 
deciduous azaleas performed. From the 
way they leafed out and_ blossomed, 
they had not even winced. Their per 
formance was far superior to the popu- 
hybrid tea and flori- 
bunda this fact 
because it gives us a base from which 
hardiness in 


lar varieties of 
roses. I am stressing 
to judge comparative 
terms that home gardeners will appre 
clate. 

The Ghent, Knap Hill, Exbury, Oc- 
cidentale arid Molle-Japonicum hybrid 


& 


azaleas were so decidedly superior that 
many of us are strongly urging that 
they be given more prominence in both 
numbers and position in home gar- 
dens. However, this recommendation is 
made without excluding the Indicum, 
Kurume, Glendale, Kaempferi, Arnol 
diana and Rutherfordiana forms in re- 
these are in no danger 
from freezing. But, most certainly in 
borderline sites within Zones VII and 
VIII, as well as in the progressively 
colder Zones VI, V, IV, and III, this 
suggestion is worth considering. 

popular varieties of 


gions where 


The presently 
deciduous azaleas are found in several 
key classes, most of them rather closely 
inter-related. The Ghents with their 
complex heritage involving inter-cross 
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ing Camong R. viscosum, R. nudi- 
florum, R. luteum, R. calendulaceum 
and R. speciosum,) are not only valu- 
able in themselves, but they have served 
also as something of a base upon which 
two other modern classes have been 
built. 

In the early 1800’s Mr. Anthony 
Waterer of Knap Hill, England, be- 
gan crossing the Ghent azaleas with 
both R. molle and R. japonicum. About 
1850 he introduced a third species, 
R. occidentale, native to Oregon. Selec- 
tions of the seedlings resulting from 
his crosses make up the Knap Hill 
azaleas. 

Then, in the 1920's, Mr. Lionel de 
Rothschild of England began the pro- 
gram of intensive breeding and equally 
intensive selection and roguing that has 
given rise to the Exbury azaleas. He 
chose, as a start, only the very best of 
the Knap Hill seedlings. One of them, 
an exceptional yellow later named Geo. 
Reynolds, proved to be unusually valu- 
able in de Rothschild’s basic crosses 
that involved the Knap Hill seedlings 
and R. molle. From the original crosses 
only the two best seedlings in each 
color class (red, yellow, orange, pink, 
cream and white) were retained. All 
others were discarded. 

By inter-crossing, always within the 
color classes, and by maintaining rigid 
standards of selection, there finally 
emerged a race possessing larger flowers 


and broader and more substantial pet- 
als. These had the full range of colors 
that characterize the Ghent and Knap 
Hill types. And, like the latter and re- 
lated groups, the Exbury azaleas have 
equal value in the autumn garden 
when the foliage turns yellow, orange 
and red with the approach of chill 
weather. 


Mollis Hybrids 


Another group of hardy, deciduous 
azaleas that is deserving of trial and 
use in the colder Zones V, IV and 
even into the southern reaches of Zone 
III comprises the named forms that are 
variously indicated in catalogs as “mol- 
lis-sinensis”, “molle-japonicum” or “mol- 
lis” hybrids. They are crosses between 
the two Asiatic species R. molle and 
R. japonicum. Their flowers are large, 
broad-petalled, and include the full 
range of colors through red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, cream, pink and _ near- 
white. Since their heredity is not com- 
plicated by the presence of late-flower- 
ing species like R. occidentale and R. 
viscosum in their background, they 
flower early in April and May. 

One of the most popular deciduous 
azaleas at present is the variety Irene 
Koster, a representative of still another 
class most often referred to as R. occi- 
dentale hybrids. In most of our litera- 
ture, and catalogs, this class is distinct, 
representing the seedlings of crosses be- 


tween the native Oregon azalea, R. oc- 
cidentale and either R. molle or R. 
japonicum, 

Because the Oregon species has also 
been used in the creation of both 
Knap Hili and Exbury types, some 
confusion may arise in _ gardeners’ 
minds when they note specific refer- 
ence to R. occidentale hybrids. But for 
practical purposes, both English and 
American nurserymen have restricted 
the use of “occidentale hybrids” to va- 
rieties from the cross noted above. 

Colors are mild, ranging almost en- 
tirely in the pastel tones. But the 
blooms are large, most often with faint 
fragrance. They are beautiful varieties 
in themselves, late to flower, and of 
value, too, as foils and pacifiers of pos- 
sible color disharmonies in the garden. 

One group of hardy, deciduous azal- 
eas that has not “caught on” with the 
gardening public includes the double- 
flowered Ghents. In spite of their dou- 
bleness, the small overall size of the 
flowers seems to be against them. How- 
ever, they are available. They most cer 
tainly are interesting, different, sorts, 
and they are worthy of mention. 

In addition to the hybrid azaleas, 
there are some noteworthy deciduous 
species with great hardiness capabili- 
ties. Valuable because of their own in 
herent beauty, they possess even greater 
potentials as breeding parents for races 

Turn to page 342 
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Treat for Your Lawn 


F LAWNS are to flourish during the hot 
summer months, they must have an 
abundance of water. The ideal method 

for distributing water over the entire lawn 
is by means of a sprinkler system. Expen- 
sive metal irrigating systems have long 
been the envy of home gardeners, but 
they were usually beyond reach because 
of price. Recent developments of easy to 
handle rubber pipe and plastic tubings 
now make it possible for home owners to 
enjoy the benefits of a lawn sprinkler sys- 
tem. What is more, they are easy to in- 
stall. Once the home owner has planned 
the layout for his system, giving careful 
thought to the location of the heads and 
an even distribution of water, he can in- 
stall the system himself. These new sprink- 
ler systems are indeed a sound investment, 
since they make gardening easier and the 
results more satisfactory. 





Use a sharp spade to remove sod when burying the rubber pipe 
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Viola tricolor is known as heartsease, Johny-jump- 


up, ladies delight and a host of 


modern 


The 


other names 


pansy developed from the _ species 


shown opposite is a tribute to the skill of hybridizers 


Succeeding with Pansies 


Fred A. Cochran, Edmonds, Washington 


HE PANSY, among the garden 

flowers longest in cultivation, 

traces its ancestry back to Viola 
tricolor, also known as heartsease. The 
name “pansy” itself derives from the 
French word for thought, pensee. 


In the early 1800's the distinctive 
face-like markings were bred into the 
flowers. At that time coloring and 
markings rather than size were stressed. 
Not until this small-flowered English 
stock received attention from French 
and Belgian did new forms 
of pansies emerge. Then, the giant- 
sized, gaudy-colored pansies appeared, 
known as fancy varieties. 
Finally, in the 1900's, after years of 
breeding and selection, our modern 
pansy was developed, combining the 
best features of the two early types. 


growers 


and were 


The pansy, a true perennial, is fre 
quently grown as an annual or a bien- 
nial, and few flowers have endeared 
themselves to such a wide of 
admirers. Their rich and colorful flow- 
ers, velvety appearance and long sea- 
of bloom have a quaint, old- 
fashioned beauty and puckish charm 
that is impossible to resist. Blooms 
vary from two to five inches 
in an amazingly wide range of colors. 
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circle 


son 


across, 


Increased vigor and _ hardiness are 
characteristics of the better strains. 

For edging flower borders, pansies 
are unexcelled. They are especially 
showy in combination with roses, snap- 
dragons, stock and annual phlox. As 
companions to narcissus, tulips and 
other spring-flowering bulbs they give 
a note of old world charm to the gar- 
den. Flowering long after the bulbs 
have finished blooming, pansies make 
attractive color masses in a bed by 
themselves. For such effects, plant 
them nine to 10 inches apart in each 
direction. 

Pansies grow best in 
where they escape the intense heat at 
mid-day. In full shade plants will grow 
leggy and spindly, and flowers will be 
less brightly colored. Seed producers 
have bred our modern American pansy 
strains in open fields, making them 
more tolerant of the sun than the 
older varieties. However, plants do 
need some shade in hot weather. 

Soil must be rich and well drained 
to produce pansies of good substance. 
Though they enjoy cool, moist ground, 
they dislike wet feet. Plants will grow 
in many types of soil and are heavy 
but they will not do their 
unless conditions are favorable. 


semi-shade 


feeders, 
best 


Poor soils can be enriched with 
leafmold, peatmoss or other organic 
matter. Mix it in generous quantities 
to a depth of three to five inches. The 
giant pansies will consume several ap 
plications of liquid fertilizer during 
the growing season. Plants will bloom 
more profusely if flowers are picked 
periodically. 

Despite their tender, succulent ap- 
pearance, pansies are surprisingly 
hardy, withstanding temperatures of 
10 to 15 degrees above freezing with 
no protection. With light protection 
they are hardy most everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. Some gar 
deners winter them in cold frames, 
but this is not usually necessary. 


In cold areas where plants that are 
to winter over in the open with pro 
tection, seed must be planted before 
the end of July. Seedlings are trans- 
planted to their winter beds by late 
September. To winter them over suc 
cessfully mulch the plants with straw, 
evergreen boughs or marsh hay, but 
not so heavily that none of the pansy 
leaves are visible. Avoid mulching be 
fore the frost is in the ground, since 
the purpose of the protection is to keep 


Turn to page 344 
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Ruminations of a Country Gardener 


Clifton Lisle, Chester Springs, Pennsylvania 


rIONS ARE BROKEN _IN 
wavs, but nothing makes 


than re 


ESOLI 
many 
the breaking 

solving to go easy with flowers. It is so 
logical. One 
least in theory. 


sweeter 
flower bed comes easy, at 
Being near the hose or 
an outside water tap makes it 
still. A small bed, naturally. Why 
slave? And not too much in it. Only 
But 

We be van 
for a week 
tably had to balance the first, like the 
idea that two can eat as cheaply as one. 
Che trouble is, with flowers, one plus 
one never do make two. Not for long. 
In our case, they already equal five. Is 
end? We again, but 


easier 


be a 


that way and stuck to it 
Then a second bed inevl 


this the resolve 


doubt it. 


Orange cosmos provide vivid color 


Yet we feel that we have used some 
restraint 


cerned, especially in locating 


labor-saving is con- 


the beds 


Ww here 


and in their size. 

When we little farm 
here, my wife and I found no beds, as 
such, but a long, overgrown border di- 
viding the farmhouse lawn from the 
field to the west. This border contained 
quantities of phloy, some of it a pleas- 
ing white and most fragrant. Then 
there were daylilies and a few peonies. 
In spring, there were daffodils as well. 
Of weeds, there were millions. 


came to our 


The care of so long a border was be- 
vond me. Besides, the border served no 


special purpose, being too remote from 
the house and from our old brick ter- 
race where we like to sit of an evening 


and invite our souls. 
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First plans called for one half-moon 
bed, 21 feet long by seven, at its deep 
est point in the middle. This was to be 
placed far nearer the house, well above 
the site of the old border, but replacing 
it as a between lawn and 
meadow. Even as we laid out the new 
bed, we saw a duplicate was needed 
with a grass interval between them, so 
both beds were dug at practically the 


boundary 


same time. 

Sod was removed with some care to 
be used elsewhere. We spaded the top 
soil well, working into each bed half a 
ton of cow manure, mixed with a quar 
ter of a bale of peatmoss and a bucket 
of 5-10-5, plus some bonemeal for good 
measure. A fair start pays off. 

We Wanted Flowers Not Work 

Next came the question of what 
should go in these beds. What, if any- 
thing, could be salvaged from the con- 
demned We wanted two = per- 
manent beds, as far as background 
planting went, with generous space in 
short, our aims 


border? 


front for annuals. In 
were color, contrast, long flowering sea- 
son—and no labor. Most gardeners 
pine for the same things, but few get 
them. We didn't. 

To save work later on, we fell back 
on the old standbys—iris, daylilies and 
peonies, many of them from the spaded- 
up border. Then we added that showy 
hardy sunflower Chelianthus) Loddon 
Gold. It is coarse growing, but a faith- 
ful bloomer, if ever one was, from early 
June till fall. It does not take a second 
glance to see that our beds are penny- 


Oriental poppies are deep rooted 


tuppence-colored, old-fash 
[here is not 
and 


plain and 
ioned and_ unoriginal. 
nearly enough diversity of 
texture for contrast between the clumps 
of flowers. Yet they can be counted on, 
these two beds. They take scant care 
Chey give us simple blossoms that last 
from frost to frost. That is something. 
Our favorite hardy sunflower, Lod 
don Gold, being tallest, forms the back 
drop of each bed, alternating with tiger 
lilies. Nearer the front are 
old-fashioned varieties _ like 
Duchess de Nemours, Festiva Maxima 
and Le Cygne, all of them white. Stag 
gered with these are the old-time lemon 
lilies. And well to the front come masses 
and masses of phlox, too closely set at 
the moment, mostly the varieties ‘Miss 


color 


and wot rd 


peonies, 


Gordonia has superb buds and bloom 


Lingard and White Admiral. That 
phlox clearly needs breaking up a bit. 

Iris gives us blue and lavender; white 
and gold also, we hope, by spring. The 
many tiger and daylilies vary from 
orange-tawny to the clearest golden vel 
low. They bloom from late spring 
through midsummer. Both peonies and 
phlox are white, as has been said. 
Phlox, after a glorious show in June 
and July, is cut back, to bloom again by 
autumn. Helianthus Loddon Gold 
keeps sturdily on, backing the two beds 
outdoors and filling vases indoors when 
midsummer droughts have discouraged 
almost everything else. 

For annuals, we have tried all sorts, 
but come in the end to a few faithful 
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Mushrooms and wood-rotting fungi 


(Annual candytuft and sweet 
alyssum, both white, are used for edg- 
ing. Here and there a bit of baby’s- 
breath finds a place well forward in the 
border. Larkspur, seeded under glass 
by a kindly neighbor, gets us off to an 
start. A clump or two of sweet 
william. An abundance of cosmos, for 
midsummer, is started in our 
frame, all of it Orange Flare. This is a 
glorious color against the white of the 


bloomers. 


early 


cold- 


summer phlox. 

Of annuals, there are not many 
more. Some anthemis, a notable hardy 
daisy, adds its bit of gold. By midsum- 
mer, we fill in the weak with 
asters, a few dwarf marigolds, some 
pompon zinnias, calendulas, gaillardias 
and more larkspur, as needed. All of 
these are transplanted from a cutting 
row that borders the vegetable garden. 
If there is space, we put in calliopsis, 
snapdragon and scabiosa. 


spots 


The Cutting Row 


[wo advantages of our rough cut- 
ting row are that it can be weeded and 
hoed as readily as a row of beans, and 
also it gives us a preview of color be- 
fore anything is moved to a bed. Thin- 
ning out provides us with all the seed- 
lings we need. 

So much for the two beds. One and 
one still make two. That was our resolu 
tion. Only—a _ summer-sweet shrub 

Clethra alnifolia 
tie between the new beds, set well back. 
It fitted in with a flowering quince far 
down side, and the old-fash- 
ioned sweet-shrub (Calycanthus flori 
dus), also called Carolina allspice, well 
up on the other. Two beds? 

That space beyond the sweet-shrub 
Our way—towards the terrace? 
[ying the two new beds in with the 
house a bit more, the orchard as well 
and the sloping meadow beyond? Just 
one little bed? Many queries, but they 
meant one thing. The new bed could 
be a greeen one and no trouble at all. 
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seemed a_ pleasing 


on one 


now? 


Everybody said so. Surely everybody 
knows. Soon enough, one and one were 
making three. 

We did try, however, at least at first, 
to keep the third bed green with moun- 
tain laurel, azaleas and a franklin tree 
(Gordonia alatamaha), set amidship 
for height. Yet soon the new bed, too, 
had its edging of alyssum and candy- 
tuft, its cosmos, white, this time, and 
Iceland 
leapers- 


We 


a madly spreading carpet of 
and Oriental poppies. What 


about they can be, both of them. 


are finding poppies even on the other 


side of the house by now. 

I must say that bed number three is 
no bother and a joy in the spring. Late 
in summer, indeed into fall, the 
donia brings everything to life with its 
September and October blossoming. 
We're not repentent about 
bed—of many colors. 

Three—four? Just one more? Maybe 
the rhyme helped. In that space _be- 
tween the low terrace wall and the 
green bed. Only a tiny plot this time? 
Old-fashioned roses, say? This will be 
the last. We swear it. 


Our Old Roses 


So we dug that bed deep—four feet 
—and filled it again with new topsoil 
and manure, over a scattering of large 
stones at the bottom for drainage. And 
we stuck to rose—colonials, of the sort 
grown at Gunston Hall on the 
Potomac in pre-Revolutionary days. 
Damascus, Marie Tudor, Provence— 
which is the cabbage rose, Rosa Mundi 

the French rose, Old Pink, the 
Scotch rose—no more. The _ thorny 
Scotch rose did badly. We did not like 
the dark color of Marie Tudor, so both 
were moved elsewhere and _ replaced. 

Though the bloom of these roses is 
short-lived, they make up for that by 
fragrance. And they are tough. Ours 
get no pampering at all. These, by the 
way, are said to be some of the oldest 
roses known. 


vor- 


our green 


once 


A thriving clump of lady’s slipper 


Wake robin, the large-flowered trillium 


Where are we now? One and one 
make four? Oh, no! What of the right 
boundary? The left side of our lawn 
viewed from the terrace has four beds, 
as we have said. On the right, 
there are two gigantic old lilacs, 
ably as old as the house, but there are 
no beds. We are resolved on no more, 
but under the lilacs—not a bed, mind, 
but what about, say, some ground cover 
of ferns? They do nicely in the shade. 

Today, there are ferns all right, 
maidenhair, Christmas and wood ferns. 
A few May-apples began it. And a lone- 
ly solomon’s-seal moved from the hill. 
We're always adding a bit of the unex- 
pected—moneywort from the side of 
the farm lane, Deptford pinks from a 
fencerow. 


side, 
prob- 


Favorite Wild Flowers 

Earlier, after we had dug in a lot of 
sand and peat, our spring wild flowers 
were planted with the ferns, and now 
are spreading happily. Such things as 
the tiny liverwort or hepatica, spring 
beauty, lungwort, bloodroot, rue anem- 
one, bishop’s-cap, foam-flower and Jack- 
in-the-pulpit are there. Galax, for the 
sheen of its leaves, cranes-bill, quaker 
ladies, Virginia Cmertensia, 
which some call bluebells), white vio- 
lets and trout lilies or dogtooth violet-— 
all have found a place. And glory of 
them all are the three we love the best 
—wakerobin, wild columbine and lady's 


cowslips 


slipper. 

Io tie the wild flowers closer to the 
terrace borders, especially in spring, we 
have bridged the gap in the shade of 
some cherry-laurel and a juniper clump 
with blue squills, glory-of-the-snow, 
blue polemonium and hearts-ease. The 
last with pansies and_ violas 
from the coldframe, blossom from 
March until December—at least they 
did last year. By then, we can find a 
Christmas rose or two. And it’s almost 
time for the snow crocus again. Bed 
five? It’s our heart's delight. 


named, 
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UNE BRINGS US ROSES, peonies and 
a host of other flowers and it also 
brings us pests. The rose chafer or 

rose bug, which feeds on the buds and 

blossoms of roses and peonies is bound 
to turn up in most gardens. Spraying 
with 5% DDT dust or DDT spray, 

using two tablespoons of 50% 

powder to a gallon of water. If your 

garden is small, hand pick or knock 
as many of these pests as possible into 

a small jar or can containing kerosene. 


wettable 


Beat the Beetles 

As the month progresses, Japanese 
beetles will be from your 
lawn where they winter as 
white grubs. These metallic green and 
copper colored pests devour many kinds 
of plants. In fact few of our flowers 
are immune to their attack. Spray 
plants with DDT, lead arsenate or me- 
thoxychlor and use the kerosene filled 
containers for hand picking whenever 
possible. Treating the lawn with chlor- 
lbs. of a 5% dust per 1000 
sq. ft.) or with DDT (6 Ibs. per 1000 
sq. ft.) will reduce the beetle popula- 
tion by killing the grubs, which hatch 
10 to 12 days after the females lay 
eggs in your lawn. 


appearing 
spent the 


dane (5 


Foliar Feeding Does the Trick 

Feeding plants with liquid fertilizer 
which is applied by spraying it on the 
stems and foliage gives plants that need- 
ed boost in early Roses, in- 
cluding hybrid teas, and 
everblooming climbers respond superb- 
ly. Plants, in vigorous growth, bloom 
more satisfactorily and are better able 
to withstand pests and diseases. Chrys- 
anthemums and other  fall-blooming 
perennials, dahlias and annuals, bene 
fit greatly from foliar feeding at this 
time. Since this type of plant food is 
highly concentrated, follow- closely the 
printed directions. 


summer. 
fioribundas 


Mildew on Roses 

Rambler roses, polyanthas and most 
hybrid teas are susceptible to powdery 
mildew. It starts on young leaves and 
soon covers an entire shoot with a coat 
of a white, powdery substance. The 
same fungicides recommended for black 
spot will control powdery mildew, al- 
though sulphur is the most effective. 
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Avoid using it, however, in hot weather 
because it burns the foliage. 


Checking Black Spot 

Black spot can defoliate your roses 
if it gets a good start. Weekly spraying 
with sulphur, captan or ferbam, begin- 
ning when the leaves are half-grown, 
is the best method of control. You may 
prefer a combination spray or dust to 
check this and other diseases, and in 
sects as well. Since black spot is spread 
by splashing water, avoid overhead wa- 
tering, particularly late in the day. The 
disease can be recognized by one or 
more black spots, with fringed margins 
which appear on the foliage. 








This is a good time to give your green- 
house a thorough cleaning. Scrub pots to 
remove encrusted salts, repair flats and 
fumigate for pest control. 


Mulches Do the Job 

Mulches check weeds, keep the soil 
moist, the soil temperature even and 
prevent the surface from baking. Give 
the soil a thorough soaking before ap- 
plying the mulch and remove weeds 
If you use a dry, powdery mulch, such 
as peat moss, keep it moist at all times. 
If dry, it may ignite when a cigarette 
is tossed on it carelessly. Rhododen- 
drons, azaleas and other broadleaved 
evergreens benefit greatly from mulches 
because their roots are near the surface 
of the soil. 


Gladiolus for Cutting 
To enjoy a succession of bloom with 
gladiolus make several plantings, spac- 
ing them ten days apart. Begin spray- 


ing with DDT to control thrips when 
plants are about six inches high and 
repeat every week or ten days until 
buds begin to show color. When cut 
ting stalks for the house, leave at least 
four uncut leaves, needed to strength- 
en and develop new corms. 


Lawn maintenance can be as easy and 
eficient as you want to make it. The 
popular two-wheel seeders make it easy 
to spread fertilizers and weed killers. They 
distribute materials evenly over the entire 
lawn and eliminate waste. 


Keep Roses Healthy 
Keep your roses healthy by feeding 
them with a well-balanced plant food 
if you want to grow superior blooms. 


Roses need water too and should be 
thoroughly soaked in dry weather. Reg 
ular spraying and the removal of faded 
blossoms are also important. Keep the 
soil moist to a depth of at least eight 
inches or more. For this purpose, soil 
soakers are inexpensive and easy to 
handle. 

When removing old blooms make the 
cuts at a node in order to avoid die- 
back. Be sure to use sharp shears when 
cutting, since a torn or twisted stem 
offers an opportunity for infection. 
Make cuts at an angle and allow at 
least two leaves between the cut an 


the main stem. 


Use 2,4-D With Care 

Never use weed killers like 2,4-D, 
in the same sprayer used for insecti- 
cides, because it is practically impossi- 
ble to remove all traces of the spray. 
Instead use two sprayers, and to elimi- 
nate confusion, mark the sprayer for 
weed killer conspicuously. When ap- 
plying a weed killer, aim your sprayer 
carefully because it can do great dam- 
age to your plants. 


Keep After Pests 

Keep lindane or malathion on hand 
to spray for birch leaf miner which 
will be appearing before you realize it. 
If cut-worms are troublesome around 
seedlings of annuals and _ vegetables, 
spray the plants and the soil with DDT, 
or you can use cutworm bait around 
the seedlings. Baits should be used with 
discretion, since there is danger of poi- 
soning birds and pets. 
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Time to Prune Shrubs 


For More Pleasure Outdoors— 


When flowering is past, cut out some 
of the old branches on spring-flowering 
shrubs, remove faded blooms and re 
shape to improve appearance. Prune 
and cut back to preserve the natural 
form of your shrubs. On shrubs that 
produce attractive fruits in the fall, 
leave most of the cutting until the ber 
ries ripen, when they can be gathered 
for decoration or enjoyed by the birds. 


Enjoy a Scotmming Pool 


homas D. Church, noted landscape architect, re-emphasized an important 

function of home gardens when he wrote his provocative book “Gardens 
\re for People.” He points out with gusto that gardens should be planned for 
maximum enjoyment and use by all the family. What better way to enjoy a 
The Art of Staking garden than to build a swimming pool where all ages can relax in the sun. 
Suokine stents. te on ect which te You can fit your pool into the scheme of things with a little planning. 
proves their appearance and hence the 
beauty of the garden. Have on hand a 
sufficient variety of stakes for the many 


kinds of plants. Avoid using one stake A spruce hedge makes an attrac- 


where three are needed or a weak, short tive setting for this pool and 


one to hold a tall heavy plant. To pre- 
vent plants from becoming unshapely, 
start staking early. Fasten plants loosely 
to maintain their grace, but fasten the 


provides the desired privacy for 
pleasant relaxation on warm sum- 
mer days. Colorful perennials 


further enhance the setting, and 


string or raffia securely to the stake to : 
low carpeting plants soften the 


prevent it from slipping. 

edge on the pool. Aside from the 
pleasure which a swimming pool 
affords, it can become an integral 


part of your overall garden pattern. 


A sloping lawn 
need offer no prob- 
lem when choosing 
a place for your 
swimming pool. 
Change of level 
was achieved by 
use of a wall and 
steps to allow for 


access to the pool. 


Flowering shrubs and trees can now be 
moved easily in full leaf by spraying them 
with a film-forming plastic emulsion which 
makes them wilt-proof. It reduces transpi- 
ration in the foliage and allows the plant 
cells to function normally without check- 
ing growth. It has also been used on ever- 
greens with excellent results. Inexpensive 
and easy to apply, it provides home gar- 
deners with cheap insurance. 


Plant Perennial Seeds 

June is the month to sow seed of 
perennials and biennials for next year’s 
bloom. This point cannot be empha- 
sized enough because August-sown 
seeds do not have sufficient time to 
develop into flowering sized plants. Del- 
phiniums, lupines, primroses and violas 
are some of the short-lived perennials Rhododendrons, evergreens and ground covers make a delightful setting for this 
rectangular swimming pool which serves also as a reflecting pool for the planting. 
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Iris Breeding— 


Hobby 


A Fascinating 


Continued from page 314 
l 


descendents. From them he has 
duced flowers with larger blooms, and 
a color range that runs from the palest 
pinks through lavenders, apricots, deep 
rose, fuchsia, and even deeper shades 
of red, and flowers with red beards. 

He believes thoroughly in line breed 
ing and insists that there is no loss of 
vigor. On the contrary, he claims that 
careful selection has resulted in larger 
flowers, of and_ better 
branching, with clearer and deeper col- 
ors. Cherie won the Dykes Medal. Pink 
Sensation, June Bride, Happy Birthday, 
Palomino, Rosedale and lately May 
Hall, named for his wife, are among 
the best known of these colors. 

Mr. E. Greig Lapham, of Elkhart, 
Indiana, manufactures rubber, grows 
bantam hens, and breeds red irises. He 
has served the Iris Society as treasurer 
and director. Color is to him all-im- 
portant, and if it is not a red iris he 
interested. Starting 
successively 
Lights On, 


pro 


greater vigor 


casually 
there 


is only 
with Jerry, came 
Christabel, Red Gleam, 
Pacemaker, Big Time, Ylem. As 
side efforts, his lavender pinks have 


been fine, among which Paradise Pink 


and 


is very popular 
California Breeders 
In California, Carl S. Milliken 
been hybridizing irises for many years. 
There he could grow many of the more 
noted for 


has 


tender varieties which are 
their large size. His China Maid was, 
perhaps, his outstanding production 
and its beautiful form and clear pink 
and vellow blend were for many years 
unequalled. 

In that mild 


whose 


sunny, climate lives 
Clarence E. White, work with 
the hybrids of the oncocyclus and re- 
gelia groups has produced a race of 
exotic flowers, many of which unfortu- 
nately do not long persist even in his 
own garden. Some Love, Ovyez, Butter- 
fly Wings and Present are, 
varieties which can be recommended 
even for New England. 

From California also comes Carl Sal- 
bach, garden adjoins that of 
the late Sidney Mitchell, whom I had 
the pleasure of visiting two years ago. 
There he showed me Oriental Glory, 
a beautiful dark purple blend. 

From Professor Mitchell’s selections 
came two famous Angeles 
and San Francisco, selected from crosses 
made by William Mohr after the latter 
was killed in an accident in 1923. An- 
other famous iris from the same source 
was William Mohr, a cross of I. pari- 
: eA from which have 


however, 


whose 


irises, Los 


siensis gatesi, 
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come a long line of hybrids with char 
acteristic markings. 

Miss Ruth Rees of San Jose, Cali 
fornia, is the originator of a ruffled 
white iris which has been used in the 
breeding of outstanding irises 
than perhaps any other. It is called 
Flurry, and one prominent hy- 
bridizer has that can 
Snow Flurry any iris and 
get a crop of nice seedlings. 

[om Craig of Escondido, California, 
is the owner of a large ranch covering 
two mountains on which he raises 
irises, hemerocallis, and other flowers 
thousands. His Mohr 


more 


Snow 
you 
other 


said cross 


with 


by the tens of 


The writer has developed several top 
notch varieties in his own garden 


hybrids are famous’s—perhaps the best 
known being Frances Craig, a smooth 
violet flower, named for his wife. Sav- 
age is a brilliant bronze-red blend mag- 
nificent in California. Mr. Craig is also 
an artist of abilility. 


Utah Introductions 


Tell Muhlestein, Provo, Utah, is 
originating, and also introducing for 
others, some of our finest modern iris- 
es. His Apricot Glory consistently 
throws “picture” stalks. Pink Formal; a 
large ruffled Pink Fulfillment; smooth 
lavender Praiseworthy; white Queen’s 
Lace and Swan Ballet; these are exam- 
ples of his contributions to the develop- 
ment of modern irises. 

In Colorado, Dr. P. A. Loomis in- 
troduced in 1937 Morocco Rose, used 
extensively in breeding for pink irises. 
Elmohr, a huge purple oncobred, was 
produced by him. Its huge size took 
the iris world by storm and it was 
awarded the Dykes Medal. 

Mrs. Charles Whiting has produced 
some lovely blends in her garden in 
Mapleton, lowa. Her most famous iris, 
however, is Blue Rhythm, a smooth 
blue self, winner of the Dykes Medal 
by an overwhelming vote. The long 
row of this variety in her garden in 


1950 was about the best display of an 
iris that I have seen. I must not fail 
to mention Priscilla, a short border iris 
of the purest white with white beard, 
nor Rocket, a brilliant orange. 

Fred DeForest of Canby, Oregon, is 
another breeder whose iris Argus 
Pheasant won the coveted Dykes Medal 
Award. It is a golden brown, the cul 
mination of a line of browns of note. 
He has produced flowers of all colors, 
especially Caroline Jane, Cloudcap and 
Colonel Primrose. 

\ close friend of David Hall is Or 
ville Fay, whose gardens formerly ad 
joined. Mr. Fay has the unique dis 
tinction of having the Dykes Medal 
awarded to his irises in two successive 
Truly Yours, a stunning large 
flower of yellow and white, won the 
award in 1953, and in 1954 the med 
al went to Mary Randall, a rose pink 
named for the daughter of Harry J. 
Randall, former president of the Brit 
ish Iris Society. Black Hills is a blue- 
black which is as tall and well branched 
as any in that color that I have seen, 
and makes a good garden clump. 


years. 


Nashville Enthusiasts 


There are two men in the Nashville, 
Tennessee, region who have contribut- 
ed greatly to the development of irises 
and to the growth of the American Iris 
Society. Jesse Wills, past president of 
the American Iris Society, has been 
breeding irises on a large scale for 
twenty-five years. He has given atten 
tion to red blends and recently to yel 
low amoenas. However, Chivalry is a 
blue which won the Dykes Medal in 
1946, and Starshine is a stately pearly 
oyster shell white which makes a good 
clump and is a consistent and long 
bloomer. 

Geddes Douglas, editor and former 
secretary of the American Iris Society, 
has developed a long line of irises. Ex- 
travaganza is an amoena cross which 
is fertile, thus breaking the sterility 
barrier in that class. Amandine is a 
ruffled pale yellow, and Queen’s Taste 
is a red blend. He is now developing 
a race which he obtained by crossing 
tall bearded irises with the species I. 
pumila thus obtaining median irises of 
flaring falls which he calls Lilliputs. 

In recent years Walter Welch of 
Middlebury, Indiana, has created a 
great interest in miniature dwarf beard- 
ed irises, developed by crossing various 
dwarf species with each other, and 
with certain taller bearded irises. Many 
of them are only three or four inches 
high. Others range to ten inches in 
height. Most of them bloom early and 
make colorful borders in the garden 
when well established. Veri-gay is a 
bright variegata; Sparkling Eyes, a tiny 
purple amoena; others are Little Vil- 
lain, Cup and Saucer and Blazon. 

Turn to page 345 
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How Good Is a Hybrid? 


Continued from page 317 


be grown from seed and hence subject 
to some degree of variation. Superior 
individuals, such as “named varieties,” 
whether species or hybrids, are gener 
ally sold as clones. 

Plant 
fads. 
new and different 
them to over-praise novelties, and one 


rate of dis 


fanciers sometimes initiate 
The fact that a plant is 


Causes 


queer 
sometimes 


pre yper 
To draw 


should apply the 
count to such claims. 
ample, again from the genus Rhododen- 
be said that some of the 
those 


an eCX- 


dron, it may 
most highly-rated 
which can be grown only in the most 
favored localities in Britain and on our 
West Coast; they may be 
without value to gardeners who grow 
their plants outdoors. 


clones are 


elsewhere 


There are others, bearing merit 
badges, Ww hose flowers may be excellent 
ior one week while blooming, but whose 
habit of growth, foliage, tenderness, or 
lack of some other essential quality 
renders them otherwise worthless. All 
such items need to be weighed in de- 
termining the real value of any plant 


for any given use or location. 


What Is Best? 


Then, how good is a hybrid? It is 
no better than any other plant, pro- 
vided that it fits the right spot and 
behaves well in the job required of it. 
The “best” plants, whether species or 
hybrids, are those which do the best 
for you, under your own local condi- 
tions and for your own 
gardless of what 
judging committees or formal awards 
of merit. In a country as vast as Amer- 
ica, with its enormous assortment of 
climates, soils and other conditions, who 
can say that any one plant or list is a 


purposes, re 


is said by experts, 


universal “best”? 

Chere is some substance for the be- 
lief, however, that plants which are 
bred especially for certain climates or 
conditions are best condi 
tions. It is often true, that 
appropriate hybrids are lush and beau- 
tiful in places where their wild proto- 
types may be skimpy by 
In this connection, it is likewise prob- 
able that good commercial clones, se 
lected to be grown by ordinary garden 
are apt 
cultivation 
cier’s which, 
nicky and need special treatment. 

[hese are mostly general statements, 
subject to exceptions, but I would like 
to illustrate them by reference to the 
accompanying illustrations of rho 
dodendron hybrids. The examples 
shown comprise a few of the newest 
clones, others that are not so new but 
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under such 
therefore, 


comparison. 


more successful in 
than are the fan 


too often, are fin 


ers, to be 
general 


sorts 


unfamiliar, and a couple of old ones. 

Figure | shows a modern clone, Mrs. 
\shley Slocock, which is exceptional, 
to American because of 
ground of 


eyes at least, 
its apricot color over a 
creamy yellow. Although neither flower 
or plant is otherwise remarkable nor 
large or lush, this clone was intriguing 
to me when I first met it at Wisley 
Gardens, England. It originated at the 
Goldsworth Nursery. 


Catawbiense Hybrid 


Figure 2 is an 


American hybrid of 
the Dexter strain, called Tan by Mr. 
Henry F. duPont who it at 
Winterthur, Delaware. This specimen 
at the Morris Arboretum, Philadelphia, 
appears as a lightly sun-tanned flesh- 
color with a slight tinge of yellow in 
the throat. The new leaf-growth in the 
truss, which would be removed for a 
flower show, has been allowed to re- 
main in the illustration, because it is 
not unattractive and because this habit 
is somewhat common in the Dexter 
class. Many of the Dexter flowers are 
light pink or rose, and several are fra- 
grant. There are a few, however, with 


grows 


A Dexter Hybrid 


darker, brighter colors, such as clear 
rose-red. Those showing yellow are 
generally more tender than the rest. 
Dexter hybrids can be recommended for 
climates where boxwood survives out 
doors. Only a few are yet available. 
Figure 3 represents the clone Mari 
Rothschild in 
flow 


introduced by de 
1941. It has large, lush, yellow 
ers and fat leaves. One of its parents 
was the clone ‘Dr. Stocker’ and its deri 
vation is: (R. caucasicum x griffithi 
anum) x R. lacteum. | would not haz 
ard a guess as to its probable hardiness 
in America, but it might succeed south 
of Baltimore and certainly in the 
Pacific northwest. 

One of the largest popular British 
hybrids is Betty Wormald, Figure 4. 
Popular there also is Purple Splendour, 
Figure 7, and Britannia, Figure 8. The 
specimens here illustrated were from 
the Bagshot Nursery, John Waterer 
Sons & Crisp, in England. Along with 
others on this color plate, they are all 
drawn to the same scale. In my opin 
ion Britannia is about the finest com 
mercial red rhododendron available, 
although certain fancier’s clones are 
much newer. It is a bright blood-red 
with very shiny flowers, and, with 
Purple Splendour, it grows satisfacto 
rily at Asheville, North Carolina, and 
in sheltered places around Baltimore. 


loo, 


Old Favorites 


The clones Everestianum, Figure 5, 
and Sappho, Figure 6, are old-timers. 
\lthough lilac in color, Everestianum 
has beautifully frilled petals, a charac- 
ter that is heritable. It has the very 
great advantage of being a hardy Ca 
tawba hybrid, succeeding in New 
England’s sub-zero weather. Sappho, on 
the other hand, is less hardy and might 
not be reliable north of Philadelphia. 

The clone named Keay Slocock, Fig 
ure 9, is another yellowish introduc- 
tion of the Goldsworth Nursery, Wok 
ing, England, and I like it much better 
than their old clone Goldsworth Yellow. 
It is notable for its yellow-throated 
flowers and conspicuous orange buds. 

On the whole, these clones convey 
a fair idea of what we may expect 
from hybridization in the future in this 
country and what is already available 
for the West Coast. While few are as 
hardy as New Englanders would like 
to have them, some are surely suitable 
for the Middle Atlantic regions and 
more will probably follow. 


The rhododendrons named Mrs. Ashley 
Slocock, Mariloo and Keay Slocock were 
growing at the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s garden, Wisley, Surrey, England, 
while all the others were at the Bagshot 
Nursery, Surrey, England, excepting Tan 
and Everestianum which were in American 
collections. All drawings were made by 
the author, at the same approximate scale. 
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Keep Rose Pests on the Run 


A Chapter from “Roses for Pleasure” 


Richard Thomson and Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


and 
diseases but 

rarely more than one at a time. 
Chis is a great blessing. Furthermore, 
the means of combating them are easy 
and do not take much time. If you can 
in the aver 
for 


OSES ARE HEIR to various 


sundry and_ pests, 


spare 15 minutes a week 
age rose garden of say 50 plants 
prevention and cure, you are set. It is 
essential, though to use the right ma- 
terial at the right time, and to con- 
tinue to do so at weekly intervals—at 
least. 

The infected or buggy garden is in- 
dication of a lazy gardener, or a gard- 
ener who has planned way beyond his 
time allowance. Those of us who are 
maintaining gardens of 
500 roses, without help, accept a cer- 
tain amount of disease and pest dam- 
age as a necessary evil. If you have less 
than 100 plants, you really have no 
excuse, for they require so little 
time. With the materials we describe, 
almost every problem can be not only 


upwards of 


very 


controlled, but conquered. 

\ll these troubles can happen to 
roses. Most of them will not, or if they 
do, little permanent harm will be done. 
What is important, pests and 
diseases controlled. Let it be 
said here that, in Richard Thomson's 
experience, spraying is far more ef- 
fective than dusting. (Helen Wilson is 


more 
can be 


lazier and prefers dusting: also she 
1as fewer roses. 

Sprayers vary the $1.50 
good type, which holds only a pint, to 
mammoth power machines for or- 
chards. What you buy depends on your 
pocketbook; but, generally, any sprayer 
holding less than a quart is a waste of 
money. Pressure cannot be held in so 
small a tank, and variations inevitably 
clog the spray orifice with sediment. 
Get a sprayer bigger than you need 
and if some solution is left over after 
the job, throw it out—thankfully. The 
waste cost is infinitesimal. And when 
you mix materials, really mix them, 
follow the instructions, even if it takes 
a few minutes longer. 

One word of caution. If you are 
using a weed killer for the lawn, DO 
NOT use the same sprayer for both 
roses and weeds. No matter how care- 
fully you clean and rinse the tank, the 
weed killer will persist, and only a 
trace is necessary to finish your roses. 
Such injury twisted, stunted 
growth which may correct itself if not 
too serious and if left alone, but it also 
may not!) Use two different sprayers, 
and marx the one for weed killer with 
red paint! 

To keep your roses in health and 
looks, an enormous number of prepara- 
have manufactured. For 


from no- 


causes 


tions been 


aphids alone, you have 10 from which 
to choose. There is a separate spray or 
dust to control or cure each thing. If 
you are a beginner, not too apt at 
diagnosis, or if you have only a dozen 
or so bushes, you will do well to get 
the “all-purpose” preparations. These 
are convenience itself, and, like other 
conveniences in life, they cost a little 
more than if you use a specific ma- 
terial for a specific ailment or, having 
collected the specifics, make up your 
Also the all-purpose dusts 
or sprays are bound to be wasteful 
for, when the only ailment is, say 
aphids, you will also be applying con- 
trols for beetles and black spot. 

If you buy a do-everything 
prietary” preparation, be sure it con- 
tains (read that label!) these materials 
or their equivalents (the man who 
sells it should know): captan, mala- 
thion, and methoxychlor or DDT. We 
mention these specifics because it is our 
experience that they do the best job. 
Various other materials are also good, 
but we are recommending from _per- 
sonal experience, which is hardly all- 
encompassing. If other things have 
given you good control, by all means, 
stick with them. 

\puips: Also known as plant lice or 
green flies, are soft, little, green or 
Turn to page 336 


own spray. 
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pro- 
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ETSY MCCALL, another 
B recently introduced flo- 
ribunda, speaks for itself. 
The _ softly-colored blossoms 
are borne on plants two and 
one half to three feet tall. 
Both the slender buds and 
the cup-shaped flowers are 
assets from the point of view 
of flower arrangers. In its 
hardiness and vigor, this va- 
riety is on a par with the 
well-known favorite Fashion. 
Whether used as a specimen 
or in broad masses, Betsy 
McCall is bound to attract 
attention. Many of the flo- 
ribunda roses are being wide- 
ly used today to provide a 
touch of color in foundation 
plantings. They are also be- 
ing used to enliven perennial 
borders during the summer 
and the fall when color is 
needed most of all. 


HITE BOUQUET, a 
WV new floribunda rose, 
has top rating as an All 
America Selection. The 
plants, which average 18 to 
24 inches in height, are well 
suited to low hedges or for 
low mass plantings. The gar- 
denia-like blooms, borne in 
clusters measuring four to 
five inches across, develop 
from light cream buds to full 
blown flowers of pure white 
with a circle of golden stam 
ens. This desirable flori 
bunda will also be recog 
nized by its spicy fragrance, 
and its value as a cut-flower 
is effectively demonstrated in 
the illustration opposite. We 
have long needed more white 
roses of good substance, and 
White Bouquet is a welcome 
addition to the versatile flo 
ribundas which thrive with 
little care in most climates. 





Calcium 


HE discoloration of these leaves illustrate the more common mineral de- 
B pte of strawberries in the home garden. If the leaves of your plants 
are not as definitely marked as these, it may be due to the deficiency 
of more than one element. When in doubt, the safe practice is to apply a 
fertilizer that contains all the minerals which are apparently lacking. 





Minor Elements Are Not Minor 


GOoopD worD is needed to describe 
those minerals which plants 
use in microscopic amounts, 

but which are vitally important to the 
plant’s growth. The scientist calls these 
micro-nutrients or trace elements, but 
most gardeners refer to them as minor 
elements. However, these minerals are 
by no means minor in their effect on 
growth. Although needed in small 
amounts, they can be the factor that 
makes the difference between top qual- 
ity and mediocre plants. 


Some gardeners never see deficiency 
symptoms in their plants. Others are 
puzzled because the grass is a poor, 
yellowish green in color and flowers 
and vegetables have unhealthy foliage. 
Usually, a soil kept at the proper level 
of acid-alkaline balance, conditioned 
with compost, cover crops, manure or 
other sources of organic matter, and 
fed regularly with a commercial fer- 
tilizer does not produce these off-color 
plants. Plant foods and soil condition- 
ers supply all of the minerals which 
plants need for proper growth. 


Plants can be supplied with pure 
chemicals, and there are some advan- 
tages, at times, for using them. How- 
ever, the gardener who is not a chem- 
ist can meet all the demands of his 
plants by providing an over-flowing ta- 


R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


ble. This may little extra, but 
not enough to worry about. If a farmer 
were feeding a 120 acre field of corn, 
it would pay him to make elaborate 
soil analyses, have these read by a 
trained soil technician, and apply the 
amounts of needed elements to make 
up for what the soil lacks. 


cost a 


Fortunately, plants are not gluttons. 
They will take up all they need of an 
element for maximum growth, if it is 
available in the soil, but no more than 
they need. (While there are exceptions, 
these need not concern the home gar- 
dener. The difficulty comes when 
some elements are supplied in abun- 
dance, while others are stinted. In oth- 
er cases, the plant elements needed 
may be in the soil, but may be locked 
up in unusable form because the soil 
is too acid or too alkaline. 


Note the illustration opposite of de- 
ficiency symptoms in the strawberry 
leaf, and the importance of pH 
reaction ) will be clearer. The leaf lack- 
ing in nitrogen closely resembles the 
one which needs iron. Even the expert 
cannot tell, without careful tests or 
close examination of other parts of the 
plants, which chemical is needed. If, 
however, he knows that the soil was 
limed heavily, the chances are that a 
lack of iron is responsible. In the pres- 


soil 


ence of high alkalinity, iron is locked 
up in an insoluble form, and_ plant 
roots cannot absorb it. 


If the pH of the soil is below 6.9, 
at least traces of iron should be avail 
able, if it is present in the soil. Since 
most plants require iron in minute 
amounts, we can assume that in slight 
ly to strongly acid soils, iron would be 
available, and nitrogen would be the 
element to check. 

\ quick way to solve this problem, 
but without settling which element is 
lacking, is to mix a handful of am- 
monium sulfate with one of ferrous sul 
fate in a 10 quart pail of water. Pour 
a cupful of this solution, mixed with 
a quart of water, around any plant 
showing the symptoms illustrated 
pale green leaves with darker veins. | 
have seen such leaves turn green over 
night following treatment with this so 
lution. 

Equally dramatic is the effect of this 
solution on grass which is pale green 
because of iron deficiency. (This de- 
ficiency is often confused with so 
called “summer dormancy” caused _ by 
leaf-spot diseases.) Overnight, the grass 
turns a rich green. 

The _ scientifically-minded 
usually wants to find the answer. In 

Turn to page 340 
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Rose Pests on the Run 


Continued from page 332 


brownish sucking insects which con- 
gregate at the tips of growing shoots. 
[They insert pointed beaks under the 
bark and draw out the We 
have seen them in layers three deep. 
they will not penetrate hard 
they are only found on soft 
growth. Unchecked, they mis- 


shapen blooms and stunted shoots. 
Aphids 
\ 4 
Gi 


juices. 


Since 
wot vd, 
cause 


wingless! 


SY (-. 


Se 


ES $< 
= om 


Winged. 

Control: Use nicotine sulfate, 11% 
teaspoons per gallon, plus a shake of 
soap flakes. Be careful of the concen- 
trate, it is poisonous. DDT will also kill 
aphids. A good strong stream of water 
from will wash off 
them, but they will be back. 
persistent, especially in the spring. 


most of 
They are 


the hose 


Beetrces: Rather than enchant you 
with descriptions of the myriads of 
lump them under 
The same treatment 


know a 


these beasties, we 
this one heading. 

gets them all no 
curculio from a rhabdopterus. 


To us in the East, there is only one 


need to 


serious beetle, the Japanese. 
you who have not made his acquaint 
ance can have no idea what trouble is. 
We have seen whole gardens denuded 
of all bloom and all foliage in three 
days. The Eastern’ infestation has 
abated in recent years, and the spread 
of this most horrible of all beetles has 
been slowed to a near stop. 


Japanese Beetles 


Control: Apply DDT or methoxy- 
chlor. This will assure the demise of 
beetles of all kinds. Lead arsenate is 
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Those of 


also used, but if children are around, 
this is not recommended. 

Keep growing shoots covered with 
spray during infestations, even if this 
disfigures plants, and do not worry. 
You will kill thousands of beetles, and 
the plants will survive the treatment. 

A word on beetle traps. These con- 
traptions kill beetles, to be sure, but 
actually they seem to attract more than 
they destroy. Also, if you want to pick 
beetles by hand, go ahead. You will get 
lots of exercise, but will not reduce 
the beetle population much. 

If you wish, you can kill the beetle 
grubs by treating the soil with chlor- 
dane—5 pounds of a 5 per cent dust 
per 1000 square feet, lawn and all. 
[his will help, but if the neighbors 
do not do it too, you’re wasting your 
time. 


Controlling Black Spot 
Biack Spor: This is without doubt 
the most serious rose the 
United States, though not serious in 
California and the desert states, for 
black spot depends on summer rainfall 
for its existence and spread. 


disease in 


Black Spot 


This fungus is bewildering to the 
novice, and a cause of real concern to 
the initiated. The symptom is the ap- 
pearance of fringed black spots on 
The spots enlarge and may 
coalesce. Ultimately, leaves turn yel- 
low and fall off. Black spot is very in- 
fectious, and all your roses may be 
defoliated in a few weeks if you do 
not take prompt action. 

Spores are spread by splashing water, 
either by rain or overhead watering. 
Each spore will germinate and pene- 
trate a leaf if this is wet for six con- 
tinuous hours. Since either an evening 
rain—or heavy dew—or later after- 
noon watering will accomplish this, it 
is obvious that conditions are fre 
quently suitable in summer. Because the 
fungus penetrates and grows inside the 
leaf, under the cuticle, control is not 
easy. 

Che first spring infection may come 
from spores wintered over on old leaves 
on the ground or—much more fre- 
quently—from lesions on the canes. A 
thorough clean-up of last year’s leaves 
from the beds is important, to be sure, 
but it is not the cure-all. Too often, 
black spot infections start well up in a 


leaves. 


plant, even high in a climber. This 
condition could not have come from 
spores splashed from old leaves on the 
ground. More probably cane lesions 
(spots of infection) are the cause. 
These are often very small and diffi 
cult to detect. Since low pruning is not 
usually good practice, some centers of 
infection are bound to be present on 
wood remaining from the preceding 
season. 

Control: Protect the foliage with a 
film of captan spray at any time it is 
likely to be wet for six hours. “Sticker” 
materials (sold as such) added to the 
spray will hold a film on leaves through 
several days of steady rain, so protec 
tion is possible. Captan, used according 
to manufacturer's directions—and used 
faithfully—will gradually eradicate 
black spot. Start early in the spring with 
a double dose, before leaves have un 
folded. Continue at least once a week, 
repeating with normal-strength appli 
cations. In 10 years, we suspect that 
because of captan, black spot will no 
longer be serious. 


Borers: There are a number of kinds 
of larvae which cause damage by bur 
rowing under the bark of rose canes. 
The type of damage varies according 
to the pest. This is what to look for: 


tosE SAweLy: The larvae of this in 
sect bore directly down into the pith 
starting at surface 
cut. Rose sawfly is common in the 
East, but can be checked by painting 
pruning cuts with asphalt tree paint. 
(Damage is rarely severe. ) 


of the cane, some 


Rose STEM SAweELy: This one hatches 
in the puncture made by an egg-laying 
wasp. Larvae bore into and through 
the canes, causing dieback. 


Sawflies 


Larva 


Grrv_erR: The larvae make long spiral 
tunnels under the bark. These are visi 
ble as raised welts. Often a cane will 
crack and break off at the infected 
spot. (Especially bad on R. rugosa and 
R. hugonis. ) 


Control: Since the larvae or borers 
operate inside the plant, the only sure 
remedy is to cut off the canes below 
the areas of damage. 
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CANKERS: Spots of dead wood appear. 
hese enlarge and may encircle 
above the circle. Brown 
starts with tiny purple 
spots on the canes. Spots enlarge to 
show a white center. When growth 
begins, the spots grow to several inches 


a cane, 
destroying life 


Canker: This 


and turn brown with purplish edges. 


4. Brown Canker 
oe 


Control: Spray dormant plants in 
early spring with a strong or “dormant” 
lime-sulfur solution. If you discover 
cankers either in the early, minute or 
at the larger brown-colored-lesion stage, 
cut off the canes below the areas of 


damage. 


SteEM CANKER (Common Canker): 
We have yet to find a rose garden 
where this ailment is not present to 
some degree. Dark gray to black patches 
surround breaks or wounds in the 
bark. Sometimes canes are girdled and 
die above the Stem canker is 
definitely related to wounds in bark. 
Control: Be careful with your hoe 
and you will not have to worry about 
this. It can be serious where cultivation 


lesion. 


is careless. 


\ll of them live by eat- 
ing foliage, rose foliage included. We 
assume that every gardener knows a 
caterpillar when he sees one. 

Control: Apply DDT or 
chlor. 


CATERPILLARS: 


Methoxy- 


Part II of this story will appear in the 
July issue of Horticulture. 
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Whence Came Our Shrubs 


Continued from page 313 


Much has been written in the past 
concerning the importation of: 


Yoshima cherry ( Prunus yedoensis ) 

Sargent juniper (Juniperus chinensis sar- 
genti ) 

Hardy silk tree ( Albizzia julibrissin rosea ) 

Dove tree ( Davidia involucrata ) 

Japanese barberry ( Berberis thunbergi ) 

Rockspray cotoneaster (Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis ) 

Chinese dogwood (Cornus kousa chinen- 
sis ) 

Japanese rose ( Rosa multiflora ) 

Chinese chestnut (Castanea mollissima ) 

Korean boxwood (Buxus_ microphylla 
koreana ) 

Memorial rose ( Rosa wichuraiana ) 

Border forsythia (Forsythia intermedia 
spectabilis ) 

Morrow honeysuckle (Lonicera morrow? ) 

Beauty-bush ( Kolkwitzia amabilis ) 

Torch azalea (Rhododendron 
kaempferi ) 

Amur maple ( Acer ginnala ) 

Chinese witch-hazel (Hamamelis mollis ) 

Korean azalea (Rhododendron mucronu- 
latum ) 

Amur cork tree (Phellodendron amurense ) 

Serbian spruce ( Picea omorika ) 

Father Hugo’s rose ( Rosa hugonis ) 

Arnold crab apple ( Malus arnoldiana ) 

Convex Japanese holly (Ilex crenata con- 


obtusum 


vexa) 


and hundreds of other plants, all of 
which were first introduced into Amer- 
ica by the Arnold Arboretum, and are 
now among our most popular garden 
assets. It requires years for such plants 
to be tested, propagated, and _ finally 
distributed by the Arboretum, and 
more years before such plants 
available and familiar to the 


many 
become 
gardening public. 


Wilson’s Contributions 


Importations of new plants were 
particularly numerous as a result of 
E. H. Wilson’ss several trips to the 
Orient. During the past 10 years, more 
than 1,300 different species and varie- 
ties have been obtained from Europe 
alone, and this does not include the 
hundreds of seed packets which have 
been received from all over the north- 
ern temperate zone. All of these are 
either new to the Arboretum or are re- 
placing plants in the collections, and 
some have never previously been intro- 
duced into America. 

Plant quarantine restrictions are 
much more rigid now than they were 
Some kinds of plants 


50 years ago. 
mountain-ash, 


like  hollies, 
roses and wisterias, are admissible from 
certain foreign countries only by rigid 
quarantine. They must be grown for 
several years in a_ special nursery, 
apart from other plants, where govern- 
pathologists inspect them peri 


maples, 


ment 


odically for disease and insect pests. 
When pronounced free of pesis, they 
can be propagated and distributed. 

Other groups of plants like the 
pines, spruces, elms, cherries, and sev- 
eral others, are governed by quarantine 
restrictions that make it practically im- 
possible for a single institution to im 
port them. As a result, few of these 
plants were brought into the country 
during the last 20 years. 

Consequently, the Arnold Arboretum 
initiated a program in 1954 whereby 
certain arboretums and botanic gardens 
cooperated with the U.S.D.A. in a spe- 
cial importation program. These plants 
were ordered by the _  arboretums, 
brought to America under special per 
mit, grown at the U.S.D.A. Plant In- 
troduction Garden at Glenn Dale, 
Maryland. After they have been judged 
free of pests, they are released to the 
individual arboretums ordering them. 


New Plants Are Tested 


Some random examples are given 
here of a very few of the new plants 
the Arnold Arboretum been test 
ing, which may become increasingly 
important garden plants in the years to 
come. Among them, dawn redwood, 

Metasequoia glyptostroboides) shows 
great promise. One tree outside Wil 
mington, Delaware, planted in 1950, is 
35 feet tall with a trunk diameter of 
12 inches. The original seed lot ob 
tained by the Arnold Arboretum came 
in 1948 and it was quickly distributed 
to all parts of the northern temperate 
zone. Probably no plant has received 
such fast distribution and quick ac 
ceptance as has this one. 

Hundreds of seed packets were col 
lected in 1952 by several Japanese 
collectors in the colder parts of Japan 
for the express purpose of trying to 
find some clones of native species more 
hardy than those now in America. 
These plants have been observed care 
fully. Those showing winter injury have 
been discarded, but it is still too early 
to note specific plants that may show 
greater hardiness, from this collection. 

Mahoberberis aquisargentiae was ob 
tained from Helsingborg, Sweden, in 
1948 and finally released from testing 
last fall by the U.S.D.A. as being non 
susceptible to the black stem rust of 
wheat, hence it can be widely distrib 
[his is a lustrous, broad-leaved 
with leaves somewhat like 
Mahonia but considerably 
aquicandidula was re 
This has smal 


has 


uted. 
evergreen 
those of 
smaller. M. 
ceived at the same time. 
ler evergreen leaves than M. aquisar 
gentiae, but is equally as interesting 
an ornamental. These are both being 
propagated heavily by the Arboretum 
as valued additions to the very small 
group of broad-leaved hardy evergreens. 
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Other interesting plants which have 
been imported from Europe recently 
are Malus _ toringoides  macrocarpa, 
Euonymus europaeus Red Cascade, 
Potentilla fruticosa Katherine Dykes 
and Moonlight, as well as a new, low 
variety of common box (Buxus semper- 


virens ) as yet unnamed. 
A COMPLETE RESIDENTIAL POOL 


\ pink flowered form of sweet ® Reinforced Concrete — FOR $3000 
azalea (Rhododendron  arborescens 3000 Ib. test 
was sent to the Arboretum by the late Permanent Construction — LARGER SIZES FOR CLUBS, 
C. D. Beadle of the Biltmore Estates, not plastic MOTELS AND COMMUNITIES 
\sheville, North Carolina. This rare * 10-inch thick walls 
native plant has beautiful pale pink * Any shape 
flowers and we are propagating it in 
preparation for distribution. 


* Includes filter system family can get together and have fun. Dis- 
cover the enjoyment of playing together os a 
. FUN FOR KIDS: Gi hild hol family. 
Other plants sent here for introduc- seein tees gine iB Geen 
tion and distribution by American gard- shay tend, oct hearty, beudided, end: deen ery IS GOOD BUSINESS and thot is why 
‘ - . iad brings his business associates and cus- 
eners include Malus Prince Georges, soundly. Hours of fun every day. tomers for a dip in his private pool. It's great 
Buxus sempervirens Inglis, Lirioden- FAMILY FUN: Here's one place the whole = sport and a mighty good business, too. 
dron tulipifera contorta, and others. 


Plant breeding is playing an im- Cox AND WHITMORE, INC. 


portant part in producing new plants Landscape Contractors, Pool Contractors 

in the Arnold Arboretum. Recently, Norwood, Massachusetts Norwood 7-5420 
Forsythia Arnold Dwarf and Beatrix REFINITE-SHELDON, Franchiser 

Farrand have been named and distrib- 

uted. Magnolia Merrill is proving a 

popular flowering tree; Prunus “Hally 


5 9 
Jolivette”, an interesting shrub or small For year round 


tree. Several crab apples have also 


been named and introduced. gardening fun 
eee 
A Chance Seedling 


Chance seedlings in the plantings select an 


have also proved of great value. Malus 
i 


Dorothea was named and distributed 

, * 
and now is proving one of the best of Muminwn 
all the ornamental crab apples in 


flower and fruit. Lonicera Arnold Red greenhouse 
is a seedling selected from a hundred 
or more Tatarian honeysuckle  seed- 


Why be a part time “green thumber’’? Grow all your favorite plants, 
flowers, fresh vegetables—365 days a year, in an ORLYT Greenhouse! 


Choose from dozens of sizes and styles—free standing and lean-to models. 
and large red fruits. A flame azalea | & ORLYT’s completely prefabricated, so you can “Build It Yourself.” 
nee ( Phadidend leadnlane 5 c ¢ Large curved-eave Aluminum ORLYT below only $1345. Lean-to pic- 
clone wrmodoedendaron catenau aoe 7s . a tured above, $535. . .. or less than $18 a month on No Money 
a dark-red-Howered form of mandarin dl Down Convenient Pay Plan. Installation costs can be budgeted. 
red color, also originated as a chance ¥ % WRITE TODAY FOR NEW FREE 
> COLOR CATALOG 52-67 


lings in our nursery row, and _ has 
merit because of its deep red flowers 





seedling in the Arboretum and is being 


propagated asexually for distribution. 
Nome. 
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LORD and BURNHAM 


Irvington, N.Y. * Des Plaines, Ill. 
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Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
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The Arnold crab apple 
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FOR 
LAWNS, TREES 
FLOWERS and SHRUBS 


Made from rich 
Chicago Stock Yards 
wae or cattle manure 


COMPOST | | ‘ ‘ 

e Gives soil 
“New Life” 

© Conditions Soil 

@ Supplies Humus 

@ Feeds Plants 

© Weed free ¢ Will Not Burn 


© No Offensive Odor © Holds Moisture 
Available for the first time to replace 
the mess and bother of raw manure or 
homemade compost. 


hem | 
=% | 
i |] 
mY 


If Not Available At 
Your Dealer, Write 
CONRAD FAFARD, INC. 


Box 744 Springfield, Massachusetts 








NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 


TREE PEONY 


For FREE Catalog Write 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. 











Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Evrope « The Orient « Hawaii * South Africa 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H6, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

















PRIMROSE — PANSY 
PLANTS — SEED 


Send for FREE, 24-page booklet of Primroses and 
Pansies beautifully illustrated in full color, including 
cultural instructions 

THE CLARKES 


Box 440-H Clackamas, Oregon 








TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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Minor Plant Elements 
Continued from page 335 

this case, the use of a chelated iron 
compound should show whether iron 
will correct the condition. If it does, an 
iron deficiency is probably at fault. If 
not, treatment with ammonium sulfate 
should cause the foliage to turn dark 
green. 

Deficiencies of magnesium and cal 
cium are similar and easily confused. 
Fortunately, the application of a high- 
magnesium lime (which contains both 
elements) should do the trick. This 
must be used carefully, since this type 
of lime is best supplied in hydrated 
the finishing lime of the build- 
er. A light “sugaring” of the soil 
between the rows with this product 
should be enough. Be sure to keep it 
off the foliage, however. Then water 
it in as soon as applied. 

Phosphorus and potash deficiencies 
cause somewhat similar conditions, 
with the leaf margins browned. To the 
different, but unless 
pronounced, may be difficult to tell 
apart. There are chemicals that con 
tain both elements, but these are not 
generally available. Any mixed 
chemical plant food such as a 10-8-6, 
5-10-5, 20-20-20 can be used to cor 
rect both deficiencies, and supply ni- 
trogen as well. Even if the soil contains 
additional 

may do 


form 
very 


expert, they are 


got rl 


nitrogen, the 
will not hurt, and 


sufhcient 
amount 
some good. 


For Maximum Growth 

\lso important for maximum plant 
growth is that there are enough of all 
the plant elements. Sometimes, if one 
deficiency is corrected, another may 
arise because the plant can grow more 
rapidly with the missing element sup 
plied. 

Manganese deficiencies are 
found in vegetables, and are often con- 
fused with iron or nitrogen shortages. 
Most mixed chémical fertilizers of rela- 
analyses, such as 4-12-4 or 


usually 


tively lou 
5-10-5, supply 
ties or as added trace elements. These 
are not commonly found in high anal- 
yses fertilizers like 20-20-20, since the 
latter must be made of rather pure 
chemicals in order to increase the 
amount of the nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potassium. 

To avoid developing deficiencies of 
all trace elements, the best practice is 
to use some form of organic fertilizer 
at least once a year. If this contains 
dried blood or fish meal, so much the 
better, as these are excellent sources of 
most trace elements. For the main feed- 
ing of plants, however, the mineral or 
chemical plant foods are best because 
they supply the major elements in 
quickly-available form. 


manganese as impuri- 


Generally speaking, it is best not to 
be too quick to decide a soil is deficient 
in a certain element, just because 
spring growth is poor in color. Tem- 
perature has a great deal to do with 
the availability of both major and mi 
nor elements from organic sources, and 
sometimes from chemical plant foods 
as well. Wait until soil temperatures 
have warmed up to about 60 degrees 
before deciding. It is then that soil 
bacteria are becoming active, breaking 
down the complex organic substances 
and making them available to plants. 

However, the fact that food elements 
are low in the spring suggests the im 
portance of making the first applica 
tion of fertilizer in spring in chemical 
form. These do not have to be broken 
down by soil bacteria, and can usually 
be absorbed directly by the plant. 





Pennyroyal Lawn 


IsITORS to the newly-organized King- 

wood garden center in Mansfield, 

Ohio often stop suddenly and look 
down when walking across a certain sec- 
tion of the lawn. With every step taken, 
a rich fragrance of mint arises from what, 
at first glance, appeared to be grass. Upon 
bending down to examine the greensward, 
they find that the wonderful aroma comes 
from the English pennyroyal which has 
crowded out the grass in the area. Penny- 
roval is a member of the mint family but 
richest 


makes an earth-clinging mat of 


green when not allowed to flower. 
In the lower, somewhat moist sections 
of the Kingwood Center, the 


herb has been spreading for the 


lawn at 
past 20 
to 25 vears It forms more or less continu- 
ous mats up to 400 feet in length. There 
seems to be a remarkable freedom from 
weeds in the area where the pennyroyal 
flourishes. The plants form such a thick 
turf that most weed seeds have difficulty 
germinating 

No special care is given to these patches 
of Mentha hey are cut along 
with the rest of the lawn, once a week and 


pulegium. 


sometimes twice a week in the spring. No 
winter cover is used. For the last 20 years, 
before the estate became a charitable trust 
for the purpose of making a general cul- 
tural center with public gardens, no lawn 
fertilizer was applied 

The soil is medium clay loam which 
has not been turned or spaded for the same 
length of time, according to Carlton B. 
Lees, horticulturist at Kingwood Center. 
Pennyroyal has flourished in full sun and 
in the partial shade of high-branched trees 
on a part of the lawn which slopes only 
slightly. Sometimes during long dry, hot 
periods it turns brown but comes back 
very quickly. 

There is a mystery connected with the 
appearance of Mentha pulegium in the lawn. 
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No one knows where it came from and 
how it got started. It 


tennis courts. 


was first noticed 


about the From there it has 
spread in continuous mats which now 
reach as far as the shade of the tall trees. 
No special effort has been made to keep 
held back 


pennyroyal 


it pure. The grass seems to be 


by the herb rather than the 


having to be weeded of grass. 


In the herb garden, the same plant is 


often quite finicky about its situation and 
unless covered with a 
ground freezes. 


often winter-kills 
mulch of earth before the 
That may be caused in part by weakening 
of the plant when it flowers and sets seed. 
When any of the Mint 


family is cut consistently the plants seem 


prostrate member 


to produce more stolons and form strong 
Wild 


reacts the 


marjoram, Origanum 


mowing 


dense mats. 


vulgaris, same way to 
where it has spread into the lawn or been 
placed on a bank to 
Chis marjoram, found along the roadbanks 
through New York state, is not as pungent 
Sometimes wild marjoram 


attractive 


prevent erosion. 


as pennyroyal. 
is cultivated in gardens for its 
seed heads which 


pink flowers and rosy 


dry for winter bouquets 


— GERTRUDE B. FostER 
Falls Village, Conn. 





Unusual Plants 
Offer A Challenge 


N ADDITION to the deciduous conifers like 
I our native larches, there are two very 
interesting trees which have done well in 
One is the bald 
Taxodium distichum, 
swamps, and the 


discovered in Mongolia. 


my garden. ( ypress, 


native of our southern 


metasequoia, recently 


They are both attractive trees and, ac- 
cording to my experience, perfectly hardy 
in the vicinity of Boston. The seeds of the 
latter were brought from Mongolia a few 
years ago and distributed by the Arnold 
Arboretum, which very kindly gave some 
to me. These now about 
seven feet high, although I have one bald 
cypress at least twenty feet high. The oth- 
ers are somewhat smaller. 


trees of mine are 


I have two rather uncommon vines 
Bignonia cap- 
from the 


Also, 
for this part of the country. 
cross-vine, comes 
mid-south. Its beautiful, 
with orange centers that 
spring as the vine climbs one of my trees 
are a lovely sight. Cross-vine is evergreen in 
this vicinity in mild winters, but it does lose 
its leaves in Otherwise, it 
seems to be perfectly hardy. Then for a 
ground cover, I brought some slips of 
Vinca major (the large-leafed myrtle) from 
North Carolina a number of years ago. 
It spreads wonderfully in partial shade, is 
evergreen, and bears large, blue flowers 
similar to Vinca minor. 

Louis Fastan BACHRACH 


reolata or 


yellow flowers 


appear in the 


a severe one, 


June 1957 


Send TODAY for the Beautiful 


NEW deJager 1957 Fall Catalog 
The Most Authoritative Listing of Holland Bulbs 
88 pages with illustrations, many in color, of our 
and Standard Varieties 


Newest Creations 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and All of the Other Superb deJager Bulbs and Tubers 
For many years deJager Bulbs have been the choice of leading gardeners 
because of their guaranteed high productivity and their larger, lovelier, 
longer lasting blooms. deJager Bulbs are developed and perfected in our 

Holland Nurseries, which were established in 1870. 
Superb deJager Bulbs cost no more than ordinary stock 


Please enclose 25c with your catalog request to cover mailing and han- 


dling costs. This will be refunded on receipt of your bulb order. 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 


iddress: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8&, London, Ontario 


"got #Lostha Oh 


SOUTH HAMILTON. MASS. Ms 


Canadian 
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Two word formula for Lawn Beauty... 





THE #1 CHOICE IN PLANT FOOD OF AMERICA’ 5 GARDENERS 


AGRICO is America’s leading fertilizer for many a 
good reason. It is the perfect combination of natural 


organic and inorganic nutrients that insure you a 
greener lawn, healthier shrubs and trees. Trust AGRICO 
FOR LAWNS, TREES & SHRUBS now... 
for beauty you'll thrill to ten days later. 


It Pays To Use The Right Fertilizer 
For Each Plant Feeding Job 

Y AGRICO FOR GARDENS 

Y AGRICO ROSE FOOD 

Y AGRICO BULB FOOD 

Y AGRICO FOR BROACLEAF EVERGREENS 

/ AGRINITE 


Made only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO.,N. Y. 7, N.Y. 30 factories in the U. S.,Canada and Cuba 
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Prefer a 50% Natural 
Organic Product? 


Try the Golf Course 
Favorite — 


AGRICO FOR TURF 








Azaleas for Colder Zones This last point was admirably 
emphasized by Dr. J. Harold Clarke 
Continued from page 323 of Long Beach, Washington, in a har- 
diness discussion in the Quarterly Bul- 

that may extend the home-garden use- Jetin of the American Rhododendron 
fulness of azaleas even farther into Society, Oct., 1956. Dr. Clarke em- 
Zone Ill. The royal azalea CR. schlip- phasized the extreme susceptibility of 
penbachi) from Manchuria and Japan, rhododendrons and azaleas at the 
an exquisite, large-flowered, early blos- “crown” or “root collar” zone where 
soming pink is one of them. Theswamp root tissues rearrange and merge with 
azalea, R. viscosum, flowers mainly stem tissues (at or very close to the 
white but sometimes with pale pink in- 
fusions, late to open, a species whose 
natural range extends northward into 
Maine is another. The Mayflower azal- 
ea (R. roseum) that ranges northward 
into parts of Quebec, with pinkish 
blooms opening in May and June, is 
the third. 

In some parts of the continent, the 
garden culture of any of the hardier 
types of azaleas is complicated solely 
by the need for giving them protection 
against winter's cold. In other sections, 
it is the combination of low winter 
temperatures plus intense light and 
heat of summer that complicates. And, 
in still other regions, these two are 
compounded by the need for fighting 
excessively alkaline soils and water. 

If cold alone is the limiting factor, 


one must encourage normal hardening 
of the plant tissues, mainly by using Exbury azalea George Reynolds 


an acid-type fertilizer early, in March a large-flowered yellow kind 


or April. Avoid applications of nitrog- 

enous materials later than April. ground line). He suggests that the 
Place the azalea groups so that they practice of heaping up soil as is done 
will not get soaked by the sprinklers with roses or, better, heaping mulching 
as you continue lawn and garden wa- material like sawdust or peat, high 
tering into August and September. Spe- around this zone will be particular]; 
cial mulching as the winter season ap-_ effective against freezing of these criti 
proaches is another precaution. cal parts. 


Where intense light and heai, in 
summer months, become deterrents to 
growing azaleas, it is advisable to use 
high, distant shading as recommended 
by Mr. H. Gleason Mattoon of Arling 
ton, Vermont. This kind of shading 
is preferable to “low-down, close-in,” 
oppressive shade such as might come 
from low tree limbs or from more ro- 
bust shrubs placed too close. 

Where soil and water alkalinity is 
also brought into play, raised beds or 
border portions have been found serv 
iceable. Special soil mixtures involving 
liberal use of peat moss are more eas 
ily confined and handled in them. 
There is less tendency for alkaline wa 
ter to stand around the roots. Then, 
too, one gets more efficient, effective 
use of soil-acidifying materials like sul 
phur, aluminum sulphate and_acid- 
type fertilizers. 

Gardening practices should be kept 
as simple as possible. With azaleas, in 
the cold and borderline regions, try for 

1) good original placement as regards 
high, distant (toward the south) shade; 

2 well-drained soil that contains 
plenty of peat moss; (3) a simplified 
fertilization program based upon once 
each-spring applications of an acid-type 
mixture (3 to 4 pounds per 100 sq 
ft., preferably in March or April 

4) deep mulching with sawdust o1 
peat for protection against both sum 
mer heat and winter cold; (5) addi 
tional heaping up of the mulch wher« 
winters are unusually severe; 6 
gradual withholding of water from 
midsummer on to permit normal har 
dening, maturing of the plant tis 


sues. 





<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 
Vie nici (Subscription $4.00 a year) 


you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Additional Privileges 
Vv Free consultant service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 
at Horticultural Holl. Vv Free admission to 
all lectures and special events sponsored by 
the Society. 








ALL THIS FOR only $5 00 


tenance Ge A Free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly $1.50) 
Vv A Free ticket to the Autumn Show (Regularly $.80) 
Vv Free use of the Society's Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter where 


|  earicuLruR A Copy of the Yearbook > 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 
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In special instances it may be worth- 
while to use something like fritted trace 
elements or foliage sprays containing 
ferrous gluconate in combating leaf 
chlorosis due to alkaline soil or water. 
In other cases, some of the special tis- 
sue-hardening, bud-building, leaf-feed 
ing compounds based on_ supplying 
more phosphorus and potash may be 
justifiably used. But most gardeners 
should be able to get by nicely without 
having to follow any greatly compli 
cated program. 

For those who may be 
the kinds of azaleas noted above, here 

some of the better 
available from Amer 


interested in 


is a selection of 
varietics that are 


ican nurseries. 


EXBURY VARIETIES 


Balzac, red 

Basilisk, cream, splashed yellow 
Berryrose, large pink 
Orangeade, orange-yellow 
Princess Royal, white, pink flush 


GHENT VARIETIES 
Coccinea speciosa, orange-red 
Gloria Mundi, orange-yellow 
Unique, yellow, orange marked 
Ignea Nova, bright red 


OCCIDENTALE HYBRIDS 


Exquisita, cream, pink flush 
Irene Koster, rose-pink 
Magnifica, cream, pink flush 


Knap Hut 
Flamingo, bright pink 
Gold Finch, tawny yellow 
Yaffle, orange-red 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer, creamy yellow 
Sandpiper, ochre-yellow 


VARIETIES 


MOLLIS HYBRIDS 
Dr. M. Oosthoek, orange, red 
Floradora, orange, red spotted 
Mrs. G. Van Noordt, salmon 
Mrs. Oliver Slocock, orange-yellow 


Dous_e GHENTS 


Narcissiflora, pale yellow 
Freya, yeliow-bronze 


F@ Wayside Gardens 
ee iride Gardens. 
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The 
Finest New Shrub in 50 Years 


A modern and very fragrant version of the ever-popular 

Snowball. Winner of highest honors at famous Royal 

Horticultural Show in London. Large, 6” clusters of fra- 

grant white flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. plants. In Autumn, 
this handsome shrub is covered with brilliantly colored foliage. Grows 
anywhere and is hardy at below zero temperature. Order now —shipment 
will be made at planting time 


15-18” plants. .each $5.00; 3 for $14.00 © 18-24” plants 
SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


new vatte 


New 

Fragrant 
Snowball 
VIBURNUM 
CARLCEPHALUM 


each $6.00; 3 for $16.00 


ide Gardens been able to present so many splendid, top-notch 
ties. Almost 200 pages of gorgeous, true-color illustrations and listings of the world’s newest and 
best flowering shrubs, prize toses, rare bulbs and hardy “‘Pedigreed” plants. No other catalog in 
America offers the wealth of test proven, meritorious new things or such “down- 
’ garden information. To be sure you get your copy of this outstanding 
or stamps, for postage and handling. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Never before bas Wa) 


to-eartl 


book 


your request DUC, coin 


enclose with 


84 MENTOR AVE. 


Waxside fi] Gardens 


Please Mention Horticulture 


when patronizing our advertisers 
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MAKE YOUR SOIL FERTILE “*2x0"* 
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Corneille, pink 


NATURE BALANCED 
THE SOIL 
Mother Nature, by the con 
stant rotting of leaves, vege 
tation and animal matter, re 
placed the fertility that plants 
take from the soil. Nature re 
placed the organic matter as 


CIVILIZATION DESTROYED | 

THAT BALANCE | 
As trees were cut down, land 
cleared and houses built, the 
balance of Nature was upset 
Soils were exhausted of their 
organic matter lost their 
natural fertility 


it was used up 


a 





a. ae, i ee —— ——_ 


RESTORE NATURE'S We erHum 
BALANCE WITH— 

Hyper-Humus is 85% to 93% organic in content. It makes your 

soil fertile—Nature’s way. It is a rich, black, odorless material 
. easy to use pleasant to work with 


Hyper-Humus Acts Faster - Lasts Longer 


Hyper-Humus is scientifically cultured to activate the millions 
of tiny soil micro-organisms that keep the soil fertile and restore 

» foods to plants— Nature's way. Hyper-Humus aids all growing 
things by improving the natural fertility of the soil. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
Department 24, Newton, N. J. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL NURSERY OR GARDEN STORE 


HyperHumus_ 


Insist on genuine “‘Hyper-Humus” — Take No Substitutes — Look for this Trade Mark 
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(an organic mulch) 


processed buckwheat hull mulch ts 
eusy to use, Stays in place, conserves moisture 
smothers weeds. [t's non-absorptive lets water in 
but not out. Provides attractive dark brown back- 
ground for roses, flowers. Prevents mud splatter on 
foundations. Also used widely on vecetable zardens 
strawberries, shrubs Easy-to-handie 50 Ib. bags 
(200 Ibs. covers 260 sq. ft. 1’’ deep.) Prices F.O.B 
Cohoeton, N 
200 Ibs. $ 6.00 


500 ths. 12.50 
Order from ad or write for free folder 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Box 56 Cohocton, New York 


This specially 


$22.00 
43.00 


1000 Ibs. 
2000 Ibs. 
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BEARDED IRIS 


1957 Introductions 


Flying Squadron, Melbreak, Crystal White, 
Sun Valley, Nashborough, Inverness. 


re 


Best New and Older Varieties — HARDY 


STOCK, Tested in Our Garden. 


RIS * HEMEROCALLIS * HOSTAS 
Catalog 20¢, Deductible from Order 


FAIRMOUNT GARDENS 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
FIR RR III DI II IIIS ISSSASAIAS 


(Catalog value $2 or more) 
LABELED AND POSTPAID 
Selected from the best award 
winning varieties. You will 
want more when you receive 
our excellent plants. Order 
TODAY while many won- 
derful kinds are available 
CATALOG included free 

with order. 
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Iris Catalog 10¢ — Listing over 450 
modern varieties. Many shown in 
color. 


~ LONG'S GARDENS 


Box I9-H Boulder, Colorado 


IRIS: 


Come see over 400 of the best and newest 

varieties in bloom from May 22 to June 

10th. 

Our FREE 36-page color catalog (with Map) will 
be mailed to vou promptly on request 


CHERRY HILL IRIS GARDENS 
ROUTE 212, PLEASANT VALLEY, BUCKS CO., PA. 


Beautiful IRIS 


PEONIES « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES + BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 

“The Peony City” 
H-6, VAN WERT, OHIO 


Dept 








Succeeding with Pansies 
Continued from page 325 


the ground frozen, or at least to slow 
down the freezing and thawing cycle. 
Thus, heaving of the roots, as a result 
of alternate thawing and freezing, is 
prevented. 

The largest pansy flowers are 
duced by plants that bloom in the 
early spring from which were 
sown during the previous July or Au 
gust. For the average home gardener 
summer sowing is ideal in order to 
produce plants of the right size and 
strength to withstand the winter. 

Transplanting from the seedling to 
the permanent beds should be done 
early enough, so that plants may be 
come established before winter sets in. 
When transplanting, handle plants 
carefully as the leaves and stems are 
juicy and brittle, and easily broken. 


pro 


seeds 


Starting Seed Early 
Seeds may be started in a green- 
house in January or February for 
plants that are to be set out in the 
spring for summer flowering. 
the seed thinly and maintain a 
Transfer 


April 


early 
Sow 
night temperature of 55° F. 
the seedlings to a coldframe in 
and harden them off gradually. 

Before planting the first step is to 
buy the best quality obtainable. 
Then you reasonably sure of 
good germination, healthy plants and 
a truer and wider color range. 

\ good soil mixture for the seed bed 
or flat consists of good garden loam 
has been added peatmoss, 
compost, well-rotted manure or other 
forms of organic matter. Water the 
flat thoroughly, allowing the excess 
moisture to drain away before sowing 
the seed. Seed is sown thinly, cover- 
ing it with not over one-eighth of an 
inch of mixed with sand. Then 
water again, taking care not to wash 
out the seeds. 


seed 


can be 


to which 


soil 


Water Carefully 

To maintain constant moisture, the 
planted area is covered with old sack- 
unbleached muslin. Water 
through this until the seedlings ap- 
pear in approximately seven to 12 
days, but not too much or seeds may 
rot. After seedlings appear shade the 
plants for several days, slowly reducing 
shade until they can stand the normal 
amount of sunlight in your particular 
growing area. 

When the seedlings have developed 
their first pair of true leaves and are 
easy to handle, they may be moved 
to their permanent bed. A sunny, shel- 
tered spot is best. Avoid too many 
transplantings, for while pansies are 
easy to move, too much moving will re- 
sult in small-flowered plants. When 


ing or 


lifting the plants, handle them care 
fully so as not to disturb roots too 
much. Once planted, water immedi- 
ately, even if the ground is moist, for 
these are fleshy-leaved plants, and will 
benefit by a good soaking. 

Further care includes weeding the 
bed throughout the growing season. If 
weeds are allowed to get out of hand, 
plants will grow spindly and _ leggy. 
When this happens plants must be 
cut back almost to the crown, followed 
by cultivation and feeding. Then an- 
other crop of bloom may develop. Re 
move old and fading flowers and at no 
time allow seed pods to form. 

Favorite varieties may be propagated 
by cuttings taken in later summer. 
[hese will root in about a month and 
will provide spring flowering plants. 

Pansy varieties are legion, ranging 
from the old-fashioned small-flowered 
pansies to the modern giant kinds. The 
giants have huge flowers, some of which 
boast blooms from four to five inches 
across. Some have softly waved or 
crinkled edges, and most attrac- 
tively blotched. The may be 
dark and intense, while are 
bright and gay, ranging from the dark 
blues to the soft porcelain shades, from 
delicate pink and apricot through deep 
orange-red to mahogany 


are 
colors 
others 


and 
brown. 


rose 


Strains and Varieties 


In addition to many selected strains, 
there are numerous named _ varieties. 
[The Swiss giant Alpenglow is a ra- 
diant garnet with a contrasting dark 
blotch on the petals. Berna is a huge, 
violet-blue, while Black King is an al 
most black pansy with mahogany un 
dertones. 

Others are Firebeacon, a stunning 
orange-red; Wendy, a soft china blue; 
Rhinegold, an intense, dark-centered 
vellow; Lake of Thun, a giant marine 
blue; Claret, a lucent wine red. The 
largest and finest pure yellow is Coro 
nation Gold, winner of the All-Amer 
Selections Silver Medal. A sunny 
yellow variety with large, — spicily 
scented, ruffled flowers, it is highly 
prized for cutting because of its long 
lasting qualities. 

Pay Dirt, a deeper yellow, is the 
largest golden yellow pansy. The blooms 
with small blotches or tiny dark faces 
are highly resistant to heat. Felix, a 
medium-sized pansy, is a mixture of 
bright rich colors, with the mark of a 
cat’s face. Moon Moth, immense, 
beautiful white with dark blue throat 
markings, has the characteristics of 
Pay Dirt. Finally, there is Tinkerbell, 
a warm, orange-brown with a flat 
flower form, and the. free-flowering 
Tigress emerging as a red, yellow, or- 
chid or purple and characterized by 
striped or blotched patterns. 
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a rus a Want healthier, 
A Fascinating Hobby f -U . faster: -gtowing transplants 


Continued from page 330 Not unless you use , 
Kenneth D. Smith on Staten Island, I TRANSPLANTONE!" every time ? 


New York, is producing medium and i: Me sa 
. . —* ° oe oe ee oe Se . 
light blues of distinction, notably f 7 Have more fun—enjoy greater 


South Pacific and Lady Use. Elizabeth success—in your gardening. 

Noble is an amoena that is a distinct | Use Transplantone for 

advance in form and branching. transplanting tomatoes, peppers, 
In the Pacific northwest, the § \ cabbage, strawberries, petunias, 

Schreiners, Robert, Bernard and Con ; Sa snapdragons, roses and many 

nie, are commercial growers who are al other plants—and also shrubs. 

following the path set by their father > : You'll find it stimulates the 

in St. Paul. Each year, they are in- ! growth of new roots. It also 

troducing flowers of great merit. Blue | "f seduoss less of water: on the 

Sapphire I consider one of the very diesel shuniin iameitnet aadiia ? 

best. They are developing “blacks” in I ; wij iy et amma 

: much shorter time. 

every conceivable tone starting with 

the famous Black Forest. Golden Sun- 

shine is a perfect, smooth golden yel- 

low without markings. Bright Contrast 

is a clean plicata. They are also in- 

troducing the originations of Mrs. Jean 

Stevens of New Zealand, whose yellow 

amoena Pinnacle, with its gleaming 


rounded standards, grows well in all The Hormone- - — Vitamin Starter 


sections of the country. 
Mrs. Frank Lowry, Mrs. Preston ak 
Corey, Stedman Buttrick, Lloyd Aus- Trial-size potest 25¢ by the makers of 
3-0z. canister $1.00 world-famous WEEDONE® 


tin, Chester Tompkins are all making 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Agricultural Division 


contributions to the rapid improvement 

of our flowers. Limitation of space pre- 

vents naming more, and I well know St. Joseph, Mo. * _AMBLER, PA PA. * Niles, Calif. 
that I have left out many names that 


Iris Breeding— 


deni he included. Every grower of 7 ~DAYLILIES For a Better ne mp —~- 


irises, every member of an iris society, AMERICA’S LARGEST ATLAS FISH EMULSION 4 
is a potential hybridizer. Over 600 | GROWER (30 Acres) 100% Organic Fertilizer 


names are registered annually. Too f one Se Dae . eo Gives Vigorous Growth + Feed as you water 
. wrcaer Cara — 8 Non-Burning - Deodorized * Inexpensive 


many, you say! Perhaps, but the more yours— it's FREE. $4 Pint parses —s 


varieties raised, the more persons are ma Yon, G. - or at your Gorden Supply Store 


interested, the greater the distribution Spring 12 Texas 
and development of the iris. t tsi i 


‘FREE COLOR | | 
a CATALOG Rees AAU Your Copies of 
PD Yall Bearded Into 


<BBEDEN ROAD | HORTICULTURE 


IRIS GARDEN 
= P.O.BOX IIT = | taa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


« WENATCHEE. WASH 


Wilf » wet a. tran- a 2 BACK NUMBERS 


irant plastic 
spray aids in all Spring planting! eo , , 2 Now Collectors’ Items 











Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
L Plates: for easy identification of plants 
yrotects trees : “ ‘ ‘ 
shrebe aed 4 and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
mall plants Ao% 5 garden pictures; to provide inspira- 


igains water “ rR - 
wilt Sa ; ~ tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 





$1.00 
6-oz. reusable 
| spray bottle 
| $3.50 1-qt. con- 

centrate (makes 
| 20 to 30 refills!) 

Wilt-pruf, the miracle aid to better gardening, is 
applied in a fine spray and forms a glossy colorless 
film which helps Nature combat water loss from 
transplanting, hot sun or warm dry indoor air. 

Start with Wilt-pruf protection now 
and you'll use it the year round! 








HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

|] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 
Sa CPO ae i i a Ss cb awe nde boas eed eer aes 
STREET 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
Croton Falis, New York 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


The Honorable Common Council of 
the City of Detroit has graciously al- 
lotted to the Society an excellent and 
ample space for headquarters in 
the heart of Downtown Detroit 


Room 206 Old City Hall, 
715 Woodward Ave 
Telephone Woodward 3-2252 
also 
Garden Library of Michigan 


» Society will welcome gift books for the 
»k shelves 
What are your Top Ten garden books for 
1 Gardener's Lilliput Library? 
Write us! 

lf every member will get two new members 
we will have a fine rolling start toward three 
thousand strong and be able to carry out 
long cherished hopes for our new educa- 

tional and civic projects. Let's Gol 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Hughes, New Ex. Sec’y 

DATES TO REMEMBER 

Annual Meeting of the Federated 
f Michigan at the Stat- 


June 4—£ 
Garden Clubs 
ler Hotel, Detroit 
8-9—Garden 
Grosse Pointe 
June 15-16—Garden Center Pilgrimage- 
Birmingham and Bloomfield Hills 
June 22—-23—Garden Center Pilgrimage— 
Northwest Detroit and Farmington 
June 29-30—Garden Center Pilgrimage— 
Grosse Ile, Gibraltar and Trenton 


June Center Pilgrimage— 














MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


his Oe 


the N. E. 
lris 


with 
American 


in cooperation 
branch of the 
Society. 


2-9 p.m. 


June 11 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


June 12 


Foie . 


in < ooperation with the N. E. Rose 
Societv and the N. E. district of 
the American Rose Society. 


2-9 p.m. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


June 24 
June 25 


PS EON EO, 
Whe * le a heh 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
‘ Musission 7 & 





Clippings from 
CLUBS and 


Hemerocallis Society Convention 


and tour of 
Hemerocallis 


The annual convention 
gardens of the American 
Society will be held at the Hotel Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, on June 19-22. Hun- 
dreds of new varieties will be displayed 
in the several gardens to be visited, in 
cluding Spillers, Hunt, Haralson, Brog 
don, Polk, Cunningham, the Garden Cen 
ter, Terry Experimental Farm and Baker's 
Acres in Tulsa, and Wild Nursery in 
Sarcoxie, Mo. At the annual banquet, 
Dr. G. M. Fosler, instructor in floriculture 
at the University of Illinois, will have 
as the subject of his talk “Daylilies for 
Every Garden”. For further information 


SOCIETIES 


write: Arthur A. Odeil; 1630 Swan Drive, 
Tulsa 20, Oklahoma. 


Virginia Lily Show 

The 15th Annual Lily Show of The 
Garden Club of Virginia will be held in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Patrick Henry 
Hotel in Roanoke, June 13-14. The spon- 
soring clubs are the Roanoke Valley Gar- 
den Club and the Mill Mountain Gar- 
den Club. Many of the _ horticultural 
and all but one of the arrange- 
ment classes will be open to all. Members 
of the North American Lily Society and 
the general public are invited to exhibit 
in the Show. Write: Mrs. Harold Peter- 
3207 White Oak Rd., Roanoke, Va. 


classes 


son, 





W. Crark, President 
Mrs. E. 


Mr. GEorcr 
PAGt 


Awards Received 

At the Philadelphia Flower Show, 
the Gold Medal Certificate of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was given to a “Shady Garden”, ex- 
hibited by the Providence Garden 
Club. They also received the Silver 
Trophy of The Philadelphia Flower 
Show, Inc. 

\ “Home Nursery”, assembled by 
the Twin Valleys Garden Club, was 
given the White Ribbon Award of 
Merit of the Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania for outstanding work 
in education, conservation, and horti 
culture. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society Flower Show Award was pr: 
sented to the Garden Workers Gat 
den Club for an outstanding example 
of what can be done with a small 
area, easy to maintain. 

Mrs. Ernesta Ballard received the 
Sulkley Medal of the Garden Club of 
\merica for her indoor garden. 


Awards Given 

\t the New England Spring Flower 
Show the Gold Medal Certificate of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety was awarded to the Arnold Ar 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, 


ALLINSON, 


Pa. 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN StyeER, Treasurer 


Secretary 
boretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachu- 
setts, for a collection of plants (trees 
and shrubs) introduced into Ameri- 
can gardens by the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University. 

On March 31, 1957 at the New 
York Flower Show the Gold Medal 
Certificate of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society was given to the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden for dis- 
tinguished horticultural merit and 
high artistic value. 


New Library Book 
Plant Propagation in Pictures, by 
Montague Free. American Garden 
Guild & Doubleday & Co., $4.95. 
Every gardener is faced sooner or 
later with the desire to increase his 
stock of some favorite plant and with 
the help of this instructive book he 
can hardly fail to succeed. Written 
both to appeal and to be of help to 
amateur gardeners, each of eight sec- 
tions is introduced by a clear ex- 
planation of one type of propagation. 
The steps are then clearly illustrated 
with detailed illustrations in the titles. 
R.H.L.S. 
For old books as well as new we 
invite you to visit our library. 
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June 1-30. Little Compton, R. I. Brownell 
Rose Gardens, Main Rd. 

June 1-30. Rhode Island. Annual Rhodo- 
dendron & Mountain Laurel Tour. 
Write: R. I. Development Council In 
formation Div., State House, Provi 
de nce, 

June-July. Mansfield, Ohio. Lilies 
Daylilies Display, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Ave. West. 

June-Oct. Mansfield, Ohio. Display of An- 

Kingwood Center, 900 


and 


nual Flowers, 
Park Ave. West. 

June 2. Nutley, N. J. Annual Iris Show, 
N. J]. Lris Soc., Nutley Museum. 

June 2-8. Cincinnati, Ohio. Greater Cin- 
cinnati Garden Tour. Write: Mrs. R. B. 
Gilmore, 6727 Rollaway Rd. 

lune 5-30. Mansfield, Ohio. Peony Test 
Garden Display, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Ave. West. 

June 11-12. Boston. Iris Show, Mass. Hor- 
ticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

June 12. New York. June Garden, Rose & 
Peony Show, Horticultural Soc. of N. Y., 
Essex House. 

June 12-14. Hudson, Ohio. Tenth 
House & Garden Pilgrimage, 
Garden Club. 

June 13. Napoleon, Ohio. Henry County 
Garden Show, Napoleon Garden Club, 
Napoleon Elementary School Gym. 

June 13-14. Roanoke, Va. 15th Annual 
Lily Show, Garden Club of Va., Crystal 
Ballroom, Patrick Henry Hotel. 

June 19-22. Tulsa, Okla. Eleventh 
Convention, Am. Hemerocallis 
Tulsa, Hotel. 

June 24-25. tose Show, Mass. Hor- 
ticultural Soc., in cooperation with N. E. 
Rose Soc. & N. E. District of Am. Ros« 
Soc., Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 

June 26. Chicago. Special Lecture in Hon- 

Strauss, by Mr. 

Horticultural 


(Annual 
Hudson 


Annual 
Soc., 


3oston. 


or of the late Jesse L. 
Frank Reinelt, Chicago 
Soc., Prudential Bldg. 

June 29-30. Tulsa, Okla. 17th Annual 
Gladiolus Show, Okla. Gladiolus Soc. & 
lulsa Council of Garden Clubs, Tulsa 
Garden Center, 2415 South Peoria. 


Annual Rose Festival 


Jackson & Perkins 
at Newark, N. Y., will 
Annual Rose Festival, June 
than 35,000 plants in the 
Garden will be in bloom 
will be four new roses, two of which 
are All-America floribundas, Fusilier and 
Gold Cup. This year is the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the which will 
be appropriately commemorated. 

Some of the special features are: the 
Coronation of the Rose Princess; the Fes- 
Parade; opening of the 
setsy McCall Rose Garden 
the Coronation of the 
sow! 


Co., rose 
hold their 
16-30. 
1 7-acre 
Among them 


growers 
26th 
More 


Rose 


company 


tival of Roses 
newly planted 
for children, and 
4-H Club Rose Queen. The Sterling 


Tournament, featuring rose arrangements, 


June 1957 


will attract members from more than 100 
garden clubs in 25 states for eight prizes. 
The first prize is a $5000 sterling silver 
bowl. Special days will be devoted to 
the activities of Roses Incorporated, State 
Garden Clubs and the American Rose 
Society. 

The presentation of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society's large gold medal 
to Charles H. Perkins, president of Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., will be the concluding 
event. The medal awarded to Mr. 
Perkins for his work in improving the 
and making the American public 
conscious. Mr. Harold S. Ross, a 
Society, will bestow the 


was 


rose 
rose 
trustee of the 
honor. 


Iris and Rose Shows 
Mass. Horticultural Society 


Shows of the Massachusetts Horti 
cultural Society for June include the 
Iris Show, June 11-12, and the 
Show, June 24-25. Both will be 
staged at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
and are free to the public. The hours 
on the ope ning day of each show are 

| 2-9 P.M., and on the second day, 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


> 
108C 


Chicago Horticultural 
Society Lecture 

The Chicago Horticultural Society an- 
nounces a special illustrated lecture in 
honor of the late Jesse L. Strauss, former 
Governor of the Society and a Director 
of the American Horticultural Union. 
Mr. Strauss was also an _ outstanding 
gardener and horticulturist and served 
in the latter capacity for the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America. The lecture will be 
held in the Prudential Building, Chicago, 
June 26th, at 2.00 P.M. The speaker will 
be Mr. Frank Reinelt, world famous 
grower of tuberous begonias and del- 
phiniums, of Capitola, California. Write: 
Horticultural Society, 116 So. 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Chicago 
Michigan 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society's Annual Awards 

On March 26th, at the annual spring 
Pennsylvania Horticult- 
Mrs. Arthur Hoyt 
Scott for her work in establishing the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore College. In the 
300-acre campus there are 
outstanding varicties of 
daffodils and flowering trees. 

The Society honored John C. 
Wister, director of the foundation, who 
planned supervised the plantings. 
Experimental plots for new 
new model rose garden and 
plantings make up a major 
campus plantings. 

On the same 
recognized Dr. Edgar T. 
work at Bowman's Hill 
Preserve at Washington 
Bucks County, Penna. An 
in soil testing and wild flower gardening, 


luncheon, the 


ural Society cited 


plantings of 
peonies, lilacs, 


also 


and 
varicties, a 
naturalistic 
part of the 


Society 
for his 

Wild Flower 
Crossing Park, 
plonecr 


occasion, the 


Wherry 


early 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Offers Its Members 





Subseription to HortTicuLTuR® 
Circulating Library 
Horticultural Displays 

Lectures 
Garden Visits 
* 
fnnual Dues $5.00 
Life Membership $100.00 
* 
389 Suburban Station Building 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
I 


Telephone — Rittenhouse 6-8352 














Dr. Wherry heads the committee for the 
Preserve. 

Also honored Thomas W. 
landscape architect of Ardmore, 
for his outstanding private gardens in the 
Philadelphia suburbs. Mr. Sears was re« 
ognized, too, for his planning of the 
public gardens at Pennsbury and the Lan 
kenau Hospital. 

Other awards were 
eral Reserve Bank of 
its garden, an exampk 
for a city public building. At the 
the Friends Hospital was 
and for 


was Sears, 


Penna., 


given to the Fed 
Philadelphia for 
of a landscaping 
same 


time, noted 


for its 
therapy. 


azalea garden, garden 


Rose Day N. Y. Botanical Garden 
June 13 will be celebrated as Annual 
2ose Dav at the New York Botanical 
Garden. Guest speaker will be Dr. Cyn 
thia Westcott, Director of the American 
Rose Society, who will talk about “A Plant 
Doctor Grows Mrs. Milton A. 
Hescock, noted teacher and instructor, will 
give a demonstration on how roses may be 
\ special feature 
viewing of the 


Ros Ss 


used in arrangements. 
of the day will be the 
rose garden between the hours of 9:45 
11:45 A.M. when several expert rosarians 
will be present to answer questions. Th« 
afternoon session starts at one o'clock in 
the Lecture Hall of the Museum & Ad- 
ministration Building. The days program 
may be had by writing to Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Hansell, Editor, The Garden Journal, 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
New York 58, N. Y. 
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= GRAVELY 


Wee, . 


GRAVELY Gets lt Done 
Faster! ... Better! 


New Steering Sulky, with Rotary Mower 
Attachment, provides the easiest, most 
efficient mowing ever! 

With Gravely, you fit your jobs perfectly 
with a choice of 30 performance-proved 
attachments . Do every lawn and garden 


job ¢ r, fa r, easier 


All-gea 
electric 
service ... Easy Payment Plan 

Write today for FREE 24-page 
**Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet. 
GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
} BOX 618 DUNBAR, W. VA 


FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 


drive, power reverse, optional 


starter. Nation-wide sales and 


Know EXACTLY When To Water Plants ! 


Amazing new Fisher electronic moisture meter 
tells you eractly when your plants and lawn 
need watering in a matter of seconds! Simply 
stick it in the soil and read the meter 
you more beautiful and healthier plants, flow- 
ers and lawn. A must for all home gardeners, 
greenhouse owners, and orchid growers. Gar 
den model only $9.85, check or M.O. Send tor 
FREE catalog of electroni garden aids 
Write Fisher Research Lab., Dept. H-5 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Assures 











BURNS TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


End fire hazards— 

neighborhood nuisance 

of blowing burning bits 

of paper—sooty ash. 

Scientific draft design 
minimizes smoke, smeli—burns damp, green, dry, 
garbage or refuse to fine ash. Needs no watching. 
Burns in any weather. Quickly pays for itself. Made 
of rust-resistant alumi bonded to steel for longest 
service. Over 150,000 satisfied users. Approved by 
fire depts. 2 bushel model A (21%" x 27”)— 
$14.95 postpaid. 3 bushel model B (24” x 32”) 
—$18.95 postpaid. Money back guarantee. Stainless 
steel models available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


Dept. H-6, 4007 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Lady Washington Geraniums 


Continued from page 318 


many other geranium introductions, 
but will always be best remembered 
for Grand Slam. 

In 1953, he introduced Lavender 
Grand Slam. Up to this time he was 
best known for his introduction, “Little 
Rascal”, a small, pansy-faced type. 
Among the older varieties which he 
has introduced are Waltz Time, Gay 
Nineties and Joy. This year he is in- 
troducing three new kinds. These are: 
Happy Days, a salmon pink recom- 
mended for its perpetual bloom; Wed- 
ding Gown, a ruffled, glistening white, 
with palest green at the very center of 
each flower and no other markings and 
La Paloma, white with a pale flush and 
upper petals marked mauve. 


Noted California Breeder 

(nother noted California hybridizer 
is Olney Outwater of Topango Can- 
yon, north of Santa Monica. When 
asked to pick out his best introductions 
of the past three years, he selected (1 
All My Love (1955); (2) Blue Orchid 
(1956 and 3 Zulu Warrior 
(1956). 

Those introduced in 1954 
Easter Bonnet and Purple Robe. Mr. 
Outwater’s first choice, All My Love, 
is another outstanding pot plant be- 
cause its maximum growth even in the 
ground is only 24 inches. Like Grand 
Slam, it is a compact, branching, bushy 
grower, with a combination of rasp- 
berry red with a white ruffled margin 
and plum colored markings on the 
lower petals. 


were 


Blue Orchid, a Striking Variety 
Blue Orchid is precisely what its 
name implies and produces a_ bushy 
plant without too much pinching. It 
has withstood more frost than any 
other of the thousands of plants he 
grows, and makes an excellent pot 
plant. Zulu Warrior has dark red up- 
per petals with lower petals of ma- 
genta. It also grows from 18 to 20 
inches in the ground and is self branch- 
ing. Easter Bonnet is a combination of 
pale pink and rose pink, heavily ruf- 
fled with very large umbels, averaging 
24 inches in height. Mr. Outwater 
feels that his Purple Robe leaves noth- 
ing more to be desired in the purple 
field. 

David Case of Santa Barbara, presi- 
dent of the International Geranium 
Society, has done considerable work 
with his camel hair brush, but as yet 
has not released any of his Lady Wash- 
ington hybrids. However, he has re- 
leased four outstanding dwarf zonal 
varieties and is hybridizing in all the 
other sections cf the geranium family. 
Mr. Case is the first hybridizer to de- 


velop what looks like a true double, 
with the name Grandma Moses. How- 
ever, it has not proved to be a satis- 
factory garden variety and probably 
will not be introduced. 


Fred Bode’s Work 


Fred Bode of Gardena, widely known 
in the commercial field, has produced 
two excellent hybrids for pots. Fire- 
dancer, a profuse bloomer, has flowers 
of unusual coloring, ranging from rich 
cardinal-red to dark red with blotches 
of chocolate. Belinde, named for his 
daughter, is a typical moonbeam type 
with lilac-blotched, white flowers, with 
white edges and throat.. Mr. Bode has 
also done considerable hybridizing with 
various types of geraniums. Tops among 
his latest efforts is his new pink Melissa, 
which he lists as a flower with six to 
eight petals, but on several blooms, I 
counted from six to 12. 

In addition, Mr. Bode is introducing 
two of Harry May’s efforts, Jessica May, 
a salmon red, and King Midas, a frilly, 
light salmon pink, conspicuous for its 
compact habit and length and abun- 
dance of bloom. He is also offering 
three English varieties: Prince John, 
rose; Ruby, a brilliant ruby; and March- 
ioness De Bute, dark maroon with a 
white throat. 

From my own experience with Lady 
Washington Geraniums and from the 
observations I have made on my recent 
trip, I offer the following tips on cul- 
ture. 


Cultural Tips 


(1) Occasionally, all geraniums in 
pots should be allowed to dry out 
thoroughly, but never to the wilting 
stage. 

(2) Rain water is better than water 
that has been chemically treated. 

(3) Balanced fertilizer is essential, 
but must be applied carefully. Always 
apply when the soil is moist, especially 
if you are using liquid fertilizer. Re- 
member that too much nitrogen has a 
tendency to produce large leaves. When 
the plant approaches the bud and 
blooming stage, nitrogen should be 
greatly reduced and superphosphate in- 
creased, 

(4) Too many plants do not branch 
readily when grown under abnormal 
home conditions. Therefore, they must 
be pinched back even though it delays 
the bloom for a long period. 

(5) Plants need as much sun as it 
is possible to give them. 

Catalog Free 


IRISNOLL iris 


“From the Originator” 





FRED DEFOREST 
CANBY, OREGON 
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HORTICULTURE’S “GREEN THUMB” DEPARTMENT 





CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 
10°. discount for three consecutive issues using same ¢ opy. 
Yearly Contract Rate On Request 
Closing date 45 days previous to cover date 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


~ AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free 
olor catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Lin- 


wood, New Jersey 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Plants, » rooted leaves , plantlet clust 
Originators of outstanding varieties. “4 List OPPEN'S 
GREENHOUSES, 4330 Auburn Road, Salem, Oregor 


RECESSIVE YELLOWS, Rooted leaves — Rz 
varieties $3.00 postpaid 
oledo, Ohio 


adiated t 
I LDER- 


2552 Broadway, 
AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, Rooted Leaves. Unbelievable 
yW prices Free | istings. EASTERBROOK, Butler, Ohio 

AGAPANTHUS 
AGAPANTHUS, BLUE. ALSO CYMBIDIUM, orchid plants. 
FREEMAN'S FLOWERS, 197 South Riverview Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Phone 2-2340). 
AZALEAS 

AZALEAS, HYBRID RHODODENDRONS AND HOLLY. 
For the very best send for your FREE catalog. TEN OAKS 
NI RSERY, Clarksville, Maryland. 


BEGONIAS 
BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plants spe- 
cialists for 50 years. Illustrated catalog describing 1,000 va- 
rieties 10¢. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, Conn. 
BULBS 
HOLLAND GROWN BULBS. Our catalog offers you 


planting bulbs, as Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocus, Ama- 
ryllis, etc. Free on application. Q. ELKHI IZE N P. O. Box 
45, SASSENHEIM HOLLAND, Dept. H 1-C, 
CACTUS 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS, HIGHEST QUALITY, | nurs 
ery grown, several hundred kinds, many new, in our 1957 
illustrated catalogue. 10¢ please. GATES CACTUS, INC. 
Box 247-H, Corona, California. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Beautiful col- 
tection of hardy Mums, 20 for $2.00. Positively guaranteed to 
loom this fall. Postpaid when wanted until June 15th or drop 
vard for variety list. ELM TREE PERENNIAL FARM, 


Southington, Conn. 






































DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS. THE BEST OF THE NEW, the choicest of th 
old. Price list freee CRONACHER DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Ironton, Ohio. 








DAYLILIES 
DR. STOUT’S HYBRID DAYLILIES. 84 pioneer and distinct 


daylily introductions during almost forty years of scientific 
breeding and critical evaluation by Dr. A. B. Stout at the New 
York Kotanical Gardens. The story, the descriptive list and 
announcements of future Stout introductions in future years 
for 25¢. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Penn- 
sylvania. 

FINEST DAYLILY VARIETIES— QUALITY PLANTS 
ANY FOUR — $10.00 — Pink Damask, Evelyn Claar, Na- 
rauja, Cradle Song, Ivory Chalice, Show Girl, Salmon Sheen, 
Madrigal, Colonial Dame, Capri, Ruffled Pinafore, Paprika, 
Pink Glaze, Pink Spode, Joe House, Jennie Love. FOLLOW- 
ING — FIVE FOR $5.00 — Black Magic, Griselle, Cotillion, 
Howdy, Marionette, Friar Tuck, Garnet Robe, Jewel Russell, 
Painted Lady, Joanna Hutchins, Knighthood, Lochinvar, 
Mister, Nina Winegar, Petentate, Sequin, Scarlet Letter, 
Talisman, Windsor Tan. Free Catalog. TUM CRAIG, Rt. 4, 
Box 315, Escondido, California. 

DAYLILIES — RAINBOW COLLECTION: Red, Purple, Yel” 
low, Bi-colors, etc. Seven, each different, $2.00 postpaid. Pa* 
customers add 3% sales tax, W. G. LAYTON, Mattson Road» 
Boothwyn, Pennsylvania. 
DAYLILIES — Choice of five. 
Firecracker, Glowing Gold, 
Talisman, Yellowstone. 
Massachusetts. 














$5.00. Brownstone, Debutante, 
Moon Goddess, Signal, Sul-Lin, 


HOWE GARDENS, Holliston, 





EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS in baby 


sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send for free Spring 
Catalog. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio, 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION — bases, 
books, containers, dried materials— New 32 Bese catalog 
(10¢). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 394, 
H2, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

GARDEN POOLS 


GARDEN POOL NOW! Ames Fiberglass makes possible 
the perfect ready-built Garden Pool. Easy installation. Ideal 
for water lilies, goldfish. 444’ x 3’ x 1’ $39.95 FOB Washing- 
ton, D. C. FREE BROC Ht RE. PERMA POOLS, Box 5584, 
Dept. iH-6, Washington 16, D. ¢ 




















GERANIUMS 


237 ZONAL GERANIUMS. Finest varieties. Many novelties. 
Dwarfs. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West Por- 
tola Avenue, Los Altos, Calif ornia 


GLADIOLUS ~ 


show, | cut or garden, we have 150 varie- 
ties. New Introductions, All Americas, Ruffled, Miniatures. 
Descriptive catalogue free. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GAR- 
DENS, Wholesale-Retail, Webster, New York. 

GLADIOLUS. RAINBOW COLLECTIONS. Introductory 
offer. 50 large bulbs for $2.50. 100 for $4.50 postpaid. Guar- 
anteed blooms. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Webster, New York. 


GREENHOUSES 
REDWOOD. Y x 12’ 9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, 


complete above foundation including glass, only $225.00 de- - 
livered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 5. W. 
Boones Ferry Road, Oswego, Oregon. 


CONNECTICUT AND WESTERN MASS. — Residential 
greenhouses to sui ery requirement. Personalized service 
at no extra cost to flowe r lovers in Conn. and Western Mass. 
area. Write WALTER J. DEMPSEY, Box 154, Elmwood 10, 


Conn 





GLADIOLUS — For sh 











everyth 





HOUSE PLANTS 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula isophylla). Beautiful 
fall blooming hanging plant blue, white, double or single 
Four plants, one of each, $2.50. Illustrated Rare Plant Catalog 
25¢. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 


IRIS 


15 VARIETIES CHOICE IRIS $2.00; 9 varieties Hemerocallis 
$2.00. Labeled, 5¢ per plant extra, Catalog free. L. FREUDEN- 
BURG, Battle Creek, Nebraska. 

HUSKY RHIZOMES — FINE VARIETIES — Collection 10 
Iris including RICH RAIMENT — $2.50. Collection 10 Day- 
lilies including VALIANT $2.50. Free Catalog. TOM 
CRAIG, Rt. 4, Box 315, Es scon¢ dido, Cc alifornia. 


IRIS-DAYLILIES 


IRIS-DAYLILIES, Send for price list offering many of the best 
varieties. M. T. YOUNG, 800 Lincoln, Tallulah, Louisiana. 























MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 








MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP — $6.00 per gallon pre- 
paid. Our product has unexcelled flavor and quality. MAPLE- 
MOUNT FARM, Enosburg Falls, Vermont 


MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with our Japanese shii- 


take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic spawn plus newest 
manureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid. Books for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly, LUXHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EARN $50.00 FAST sewing our precut products during spare 
time. $3.00 per hour possible. Information 3¢, THOMPSON'S, 
Loganville 78, Wisconsin. 


ORCHID PLANTS 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT ORCHIDS. Don’t pay fancy 
prices for GROWING INSTRUCTIONS OR PLANTS. We 
offer instructions free. Plants ready to flower at $2.50 and $5.00. 
FRANKLIN W. GAMBLE—ORCHID SPECIALIST. 
62 Shell Road, Alto Mill Valley, California. 


PEONIES 
TWO EARLY RED FERNLEAVED PEONIES $3.95, three 


$5.45. Free species, hybrid and tree peony list. ATHA GAR- 
DENS, West Liberty, Ohio. 


PRIMROSES 
THE SPRING TONIC THAT LASTS ALL YEAR, Barn- 


haven’s famous, hardy, silver-dollar Primroses in the shadier 
parts of your garden. You can buy them now in every shade 
and color, silver dollar size and over, at reduced prices over 
the “‘Summer Bargain Counter”, listed on page 31 of the hand- 
illustrated book-catalog (sent free, and as charmingly 
Primroses it presents) BARNHAVEN, 



































somely, 
different as the 
Gresham, Oregon. 
PRIMROSES, POLYANTHUS, ACAULIS, AURICULA, ETC. 
Hand-pollinated seed $1 pkts.; Plants $4.75 dozen plus 15°; 
postage. PRIMROSE CORNER, Conrad Olsen Rd., Red- 
mond, Wash. 








RHODODENDRON 


ORIGINAL DEXTER HYBRID RHODODENDRON FOR- 

TUNEI. 2-3 feet. Pick up, no shipping. PETER PLACE 

COOK, Quail Hollow Farm, Rt. 130, Sandwich, Mass. 
ROSES 


ROOT AND RAISE YOUR OWN ROSES from cuttings. 
“Mor Roses” is a New Method that guarantees results. For 
your copy send $1.00 (no stamps) to MOR ROSES, P, O. 
Box 284, Jamestown, New York. 
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SEEDS 
CHOICE HIMALAYIAN FLOWER SEEDS 8, 18, 25 kinds 
for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. Eighteen charming orchids $18.00. 
GH¢ SE, Townend, Darjeeling, India. 
IMPORTED SEEDS. New and rare varieties of flowering 
plants, shrubs and small trees from many parts of the world. 
Lists free. CALVIN DAILEY, 62 Shell Road, Mill Valley, 


California. 











TREES 


OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states — seven species, 
dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plants — catalog 25¢. Baby 
trees for dwarfing — folder 10¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, 
Route 1, Box 155 Mill Valley, California. 


VIOLETS 


HARDY VIOLE:S... BAKER'S DOZEN... 4 dark 
purple PRINCESS OF WALES, huge blossoms, overpower- 
ing fragrance; 6 LOV rs ANAS, purple, very fragrant; 
ROCHELLES, vivid ; Free plant; $4.00 postpaid. VISTA 
VIOLET } ARM, 121) "Monte Vista, Vista, ( alifornia. 


WATERLILY 


FREE, WATERLILY Catalog. Complete listings and planting 
instructions, How to build pools, Winter care of tropicals ex- 
plained. Closed Sundays. VAN NESS WATER GARDENS, 
Rt. No. 1, Dept H, Upland, Calif. 


HELP WANTED atl 


WANTED :D — GREENHOUSE MAN FOR PRIVATE ESTATE 
near Boston. Ap ply Box 141, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WANTED: TWO EXPERIENCED MEN for Private Dstate. 
Single. One for Greenhouse, one for Cutting Garden. Both 
must work under foreman and have knowledge of planting, 
growing and propagating. References required. Write stating 
qualifications to Box 120, Mount Kisco, New York. 

















Name for Christmas Cactus 


F 70 years or more the Christmas 
cactus has been widely grown in this 
country as a house plant, popular because 
it flowers freely at about the Christmas sea- 
It has slender branches each divided 
into a flat with 
crenate margins. The handsome deep-rose 
flowers are pendent and nearly regular. 
The Christmas cactus has usually been 


son. 


series of leaflike joints 


known under the incorrect name of < 
cactus (or Epiphyllum) truncatus. In Bailey’s 
Manual of Cultivated Plants it is illustrated 
true < 


ygo- 


under this name. The ygocactus trun- 
catus, which is less widely grown, is closely 
related, but clearly different. The margins 
of its joints have sharp teeth rather than 
rounded crenations, and the flowers are 
horizontal and much more irregular, the 
upper petals projecting like a hood, the 
lower bending sharply backward. ‘This 
plant blooms earlier in the fall. 

The Christmas cactus has also been con- 
fused with Schlumbergera russelliana, a closely 
related that 
grown in this country. 
joints and smaller flowers with less spread- 


and it has been reported in 


appears not to be 
That has narrower 


species 


ing petals, 
Europe as a very shy bloomer. 

Most 
that the Christmas cactus is neither < ygo- 
cactus truncatus nor Schlumbergera russell- 
iana. Yet despite much debate, they are 
called. 
botanists have suggested that it is a hybrid, 
but there is no evidence that this is true. A 
shows that the cor- 


cactus spec ialists are now aware 


uncertain what it should be Some 


literature 
Christmas 
(Lem.) Lofgren. A 


study of the 
rect name for the 
Schlumbergera bridgest, 
more complete account of this situation is 
found in Herbarum vol. 8, 
7, 1953 — Rem Moran 


cactus is 


to be Gentes 
pp. 329-33 
Reprinted from Baileya March 1953 
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Roses for Dooryard Gardens 


Continued from page 319 


pared to Harison’s Yellow except that, 
bright yellow and 
semi-double, the flowers of Altai arc 
and single. Both Altai and Hari 
Yellow are comparatively erect 


with 


instead of being 
whit 
son s 
branches which 


with blossoms 


shrubs arching 


are generously strewn 


Fruehling’s Gold, for ground cover use 


each spring. Both are so shapely and 
bloom so freely that they may be plant 
However, they will 
shrub border or 
every 


ed as specimens. 
also add charm to a 
copse. They are hardy 
where in the United States. 

The brilliant Austrian Copper is a 
shrub growing three to five feet 


almost 


rose 


tall, depending upon soil and growing 
Its vivid, single flowers of 
appear 


conditions. 
bright red with 
from late May to early June. The only 
objection to this rose is that, unlike 
other dooryard roses mentioned here, 
it is susceptible to black spot, a fungus 
disease that, if not checked, may result 
in complete defoliation of the plants in 
late summer. Black spot may be checked 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture be- 
fore growth starts in the spring or con 
trolled by Massey dust during 
the growing season. dust, an 
old remedy, is a mixture of nine parts 
fine dusting sulphur and one part arse- 
nate of lead. The sulphur controls 
fungus while tke poison kills chewing 
insects. Also effective are the various 
commercial and all-purpose rose sprays 


coppery base 


using 
Massey 


and dusts. 


New Hybrid Musk Rose 


There is a colorful new hybrid musk 
Will Scarlet, which bears liberal 
quantities of brilliant red flowers in 
late spring. It also blossomed again last 
October but that may have been due to 
unusually favorable weather. Plants 
grow four to six feet high and its flow 
highly 


rose, 


ers exude the musk scent so 
prized by old-time gardeners. 

If you enjoy elusive fragrance or if 
you are addicted to English literatur« 
you'll probably want some Sweetbrier 
roses, also known as Eglantine. Resem 
bling a wild rose in appearance, with 
its single, soft pink flowers in spring, 
it is a familiar sight in English hedge 
rows. Likewise, in many localities it 
has escaped from cultivation to make 
itself at home in run-down pastures, 
especially along the stone walls of New 


England. Its fragrance, which comes 
from the leaves, is most noticeable in 
early morning or evening when the air 
is quiet and the dew lies on the foliage. 

For dooryard hedges there are sev 
eral handsome, hardy, healthy rugosa 
hybrids such as the well-known F. J. 
Grootendorst with its carnation-like, 
red flowers, Agnes with yellow blooms 


and Sarah Van Fleet with larger, semi- 


Vanguard, a vigorous pillar rose 


double, cup-shaped blossoms of wild 
rose pink. All three of these rugosa 
hybrids are husky growers with disease 
free foliage and fragrant flowers. 

These are only a few of the easil\ 
grown dooryard roses but enough to 
give you an opportunity to choose a 
few for a start in new rose enjoyment 
in your own dooryard. 


The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 
The Ideal Gift ook for Gardeners 


DELUXE VOLUME featuring 232 color plates of Wild Flowers—many have two or more illustrations on a page. 

The illustrations by Dorothy Farrington Johnson are superbly executed (see color plate of the Flame Azalea 

on opposite page). More than 500 plants are described by Dr. Clarence J. Hylander who gives brief 
descriptions, natural habitat and range of each plant. Here is a veritable treasure book on native plants which every 
home gardener will find invaluable. Flower arrangers will delight in the beautifully composed illustrations which will 


(See Sample Color Plate Opposite) 


make Wild Flower identification easy. 


The original water color drawings have 
been executed with an eye for accuracy 
by an artist who has captured the in- 
trinsic beauty of each and every flower. 
An outstanding gift book which will be 
treasured for its beauty and its use- 
fulness as well. 
Only 8.95 postpaid 
(Originally published at $15.00) 
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Horticulture'’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me 


copies of The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 


Enclosed is Check Money Order 


$8.95 postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 











Plate 138 


Flame Azalea, Rhododendron calendulaceum 














ELPHINIUMS and Paul’s Scarlet climbing roses make a dramatic 

background for Mrs. Prescott Morse’s early summer border. 
Sweet william, pansies, sweet alyssum and a wide variety of an- 
nuals and perennials have been grouped effectively to create a 
pleasing picture. The owner strives to plan for a variety of com- 
binations each year, thus creating an ever-changing effect. 


UNITY MICROFILMS 
313 N IST ST 
ANN ARBOR MICH 
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